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THE ANGLO-FRENCH PROPOSALS REGARDING 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ON the return to Paris of M. Daladier and M. Bonnet on September 
19 the French Cabinet examined at length the proposals, agreed 
upon in London the previous day, for a peaceful solution of the 
Czechoslovak crisis. At the conclusion of the meeting a com- 
munigué Was issued stating that : 

‘“‘M. Daladier and M. Bonnet gave an account of the negotiations 
they had carried on in London and of the conditions in which an 
agreement with the British Government was established. The 
Council of Ministers unanimously gave its approval to the declara- 
tions and to the attitude of the Prime Minister and to the solutions 
proposed in agreement with the British Government.” 

As to the nature of these solutions no official statement has 
vet been issued, either in London or Paris,! but in general outline 
ihe main proposals are reported to be as follows :— 

(1) Complete cession to Germany of all the areas in which the 
Sudeten German population form a certain percentage (believed 
to be about 75). For this operation there would be no plebiscite, 
but an international boundary commission would re-demarcate 
the frontier according to the recent election returns. Arrange- 
ments would be made for the transfer of populations, to enable those 
who desire to join the Reich to enter the ceded areas and for those 
who do not to leave them. 

(2) A large measure of autonomy, along the lines of the most 
recent Benes proposals, for German minorities in areas where they 
do not preponderate. 

(3) The “ neutralization ’’ of Czechoslovakia—that is to say, 
the abandonment of her existing alliances with France and Soviet 
Russia. 

(4) A guarantee of the Czechoslovak State in its new form by 
all her neighbours and by Great Britain, France, and Italy. 

As stated above, the declarations of the Prime Minister were 
unanimously approved by the Cabinet, but it is not believed that 
this was the outcome of a unanimity of feeling as to the satisfactory 
character of the proposals. On the contrary, some of the Ministers 
are understood to have criticized them very severely, but the 
majority appear to have accepted the fact that the two Ministers 
could not have done other than they did in reaching agreement 
with the British Ministers on the basis of the procedure suggested. 

It is reliably reported that M. Daladier, in his explanations 
to the Cabinet, stated that the British Government, while in no 
way disputing the right of France to honour her treaty obligations 
towards Czechoslovakia, had made it clear that they would not 
commit themselves in any way to military support of France unless 
Bicr integrity were threatened. In these circumstances, he said, 

it was the bounden duty of the French Government at least to 
support the presentation of the British proposals to Prague. 





(1) This was the position on September 21. 
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In reply to a question whether, in the event of a Czech refusal i 


to accept the proposals in their entirety the French Government 
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would remain inactive before a German attack on Czechoslovakia. 9” " 
he answered “‘ No,” according to a report in The Times. bial 
The British and French Governments took immediate steps ind $i 

to inform the Government of Czechoslovakia of the proposals they / a 
had drawn up, and on the evening of September 20 it was reported a 
that they would accept them as a basis of negotiation. H 
After sitting nearly all day on September 20 the Cabinet Hs. R 
transmitted to the British and French Governments their reply party 
to the proposals. A communiqué was issued, stating that “ the Massimi 
Government explained their attitude to the proposals,” and this that ir 
attitude, it was declared in Prague, made possible further diplomatic Jc" al 
negotiations in the spirit of conciliation which the Government fj '"°™E 
had always shown. troubl 
A second communiqué issued later in the evening and broadcast," ws 
stated that the Government had asked the British and French « Fie 
Governments to weigh carefully their proposal for transferring the ;,. ye. 
frontier districts to Germany. They had also set forth certain§R« whic 
objections to other parts of the proposals, and it was understood TI 
that in their reply, reference was made to the Treaty of Arbitration .:-cess 
with Germany, signed in 1925, which was still in force. was ess 
Finally, on September 21, the Prague Government acceptedf§ manua 
the proposals, stating that they had acted only * under the strongest Germai 
pressure from Great Britain and France,” assuming that “ thef§ the ski 
French and British Governments will guarantee the new frontiersf§ ‘ie ag! 
during their formation.” result 1 
HLL. - 

ieee people 
the prol 

HERR HITLER’S PROCLAMATION AT THE in ba 
NUREMBERG CONGRESS had no 
AT the opening of the roth Nazi Party Rally at Nuremberg on September gold vet 
6, Herr Wagner, Gauleiter of Bavaria, read a Proclamation issued }y real bow 
Herr Hitler. This began with the familiar references to the condition 0! dentally 
Germany in the first few years after the War. To bring about thi For 
tremendous change which had been effected new men had to assumeg ™uSt be 
leadership in the country ; the old parties had to be exterminated, tli without 
classes abolished, all parasites eradicated, and the eternal values of bloodfg*?'TSSP¢ 
and soil had to be made dominant factors in German life ; also, “ the enabled 
international Jewish enemy of the world” had to be fought. . sieeaacs 
There could be no yielding before the joint front of bourgeois and Aft 
Marxist unreason, nor any cringing to attempted influences on the pa! Wee: , 
of those who hoped to exploit the movement for their own restoration. sin beng 







Point after point of the Party’s programme had been fulfilled : th 
State had complete authority, powerful forces protected the Reich, th 
economic system secured the independence and freedom of the Germai 
people, and the cultural activity was devoted to promoting the beaut! 
and greatness of the nation. 
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At the same time it had been possible to “ loosen one bond after 
nother of that Treaty which was designed to annihilate our people 


for ever. 

He then referred to a suggestion in a British paper that he would 
have to make treaties with various countries before facing the Congress, 
and said, ‘“‘ I am facing you, my comrades, not with a pact, but with the 
> new German provinces of my own homeland. . . . If the old Imperial 
insignia have been brought back into this town they were carried here 
.ccompanied by 63 million Germans.”’ 

He continued, “‘ For the coming year the return of the Ostmark into 
the Reich presents a definite problem. The political structure of the 
Party in the new area may be regarded as completed. The economic 
assimilation . . . is making fast progress. Some months ago we hoped 
that in 3 or 4 years unemployment in Austria would disappear. Now it 
can already be said that by the end of next year there will be no more 
unemployed in the new section of the Reich.” They were now only 
troubled by two economic difficulties: shortage of labour, particularly 
for skilled industry, and of agricultural labour. There had been a rich 
harvest, which, combined with the reserves accumulated by the policy 
of Field-Marshal Goring, relieved them of all anxiety about foodstufis 
for years. Nevertheless they intended to accumulate a reserve of corn 
“which in all circumstances will save us from shortage.”’ 

The second factor which removed all cause for anxiety was the 
success Of the Four Year Plan. When he seized power, he explained, it 
was essential to find employment for as many people as possible, but now 
manual labour must be replaced as far as possible by machines. “ The 
German worker will, therefore, to an increasing extent be employed with 
the skilled work for which he is better qualified, and at the same time 
the agricultural shortage of labour will be eased, which in turn will 
result in an increase of production.” 

In a reference to his monetary theory the Fiihrer said that 74 million 
people had been absorbed altogether in the process of production, and 
the problem of paying them was not only to pay them wages but involved 
in order for the commodities to be purchased by those wages. Germany 
had no gold currency—this they owed to their enemies, and having no 
gold coverage it was all the more important to give the currency the only 
real cover which secured the unchanging purchasing power and inci- 
dentally the stability of their currency—i.e., increasing production. 

For every additional mark that was paid out the equivalent value 
must be produced. Failing that, the mark issued was a piece of paper 
without value because it had no purchasing power, owing to the lack of 
corresponding production. 

“ This primitive Nazi economic and currency policy,” he said, ‘‘ has 

enabled us to maintain the purchasing power of the mark at a time of 
wiversal fraudulent currency manosuvres.”’ 
_ After explaining that any rise in wages would be brought about only 
by increased production, Herr Hitler expressed his satisfaction that “ this 
simple and natural but unfortunately often unpopular principle ’’ had 
become the common property of the German people and had permitted 
them to keep the purchasing power of the mark stable. 

Increase of production was the only true increase of wages, and he 
went on, “‘ By our industriousness we are going to produce so many 
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goods that every German will be able to have an ever-increasing share 
inthem. . . . If the Nazi State allowed economics to continue to operate 
as in the past, it would have to face a continual struggle, strikes, and 
lock-outs. This continued inflicting of damage on production resulting 
in an apparent increase of wages would bring a deterioration of currency 
and thus a lowering of the standard of living.” ' 

He considered it was impossible to foretell of what nature world 
economic relations would be, for if other nations started to destroy. 
instead of increase, their production trade must perish sooner or later 
It was all the more important to keep their own economics in order and 
thus furnish the best contribution towards a possible improvement oj 
world economy. This would not be revived by the meaningless platitudes 
of the democratic statesmen ; in the democracies the economies of the 
separate nations were gradually rotting away. 

Germany, at any rate, could say that thanks to her ever-growing 
production she was not only selling more and more but had also in- 
creasingly become a buyer of foreign products. There was one quali- 
fication; they had succeeded in becoming completely independent of 
other countries, and “ the idea of a blockade of Germany may alread) 
now be buried as a completely ineffective weapon.” . 

The State had energetically drawn conclusions from the experiences 
of the War. They would put the safety of the nation first, and its econo- 
mic existence must be safeguarded by their own production; “ onl 
then will Germany’s armed forces be at any time able to protect the 
freedom and the interests of the Reich.” 

The isolation of Germany politically and economically had come 
to an end; the Reich had great and strong world Powers as friends 

Referring to the Jews, and expressing satisfaction at the action 
taken ‘‘ with admirable determination ’’ by Italy against them, he said 
that ‘‘ the world Bolshevik danger of national destruction ’’ was rising 
more threatening than ever a thousand-fold. ‘‘ We can observe,” he 
declared, “‘ the effect of the Jewish instigators of this world pest.” 

He went on to refer to the new Spirit that directed the German an¢ 
Italian people from within. In Germany a new healthy people was 
being trained, not with phrases or theories, but by vitalizing reality 
Millions of German women had won back their desire and love for the 
child, for the wonderful youth they saw marching by them “ in effervescent 
jubilation.” 

He concluded with expressions of gratitude to the Almighty for the 
successful accomplishment of the re-union with the Ostmark, which would 
not have been possible without the strength of the entire nation united 
in National Socialism. For the first time an idea had conquered and 


united a people. 





BROADCAST TO THE NATION BY DR. BENES 


ON September ro Dr. Benes broadcast an appeal to all parties and al 
groups in Czechoslovakia, in which he said he spoke as to people who 
desired peace and order, and who honoured in others feelings of human 
dignity and of goodwill. Their Republic had for twenty years develope¢ 
in peace and progress, and the policy of democracy and freedom, © 
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enrichment from the point of view of economics and civilization, of 
cultural advancement, religious tolerance, and social justice had been 
attained step by step without crises, without Putschs and revolutions, 
quietly and by evolution. They had, however, a single problem which 
had for centuries been a difficult one demanding ever new forms of 
solution—the nationalities question. 

He believed they could have continued the efforts they had been 
making to settle this in a progressive manner with “ a healthy progressive 
tempo till the solution was reached; to-day, however, the speed of 
European world events from which we cannot isolate ourselves compels 
us to a swifter tempo on this path.”’ This did not mean that they 
abandoned the spirit in which they were trying to solve it, and “ this 
spirit seeks to be one of true, sincere democracy.” 

The plan they had prepared applied, of course, to all the inhabitants 
of the State. Its main principles had been published that day, and the 
new material contained certain portions which were not in the original 
plan (the Nationalities Statute). These also, however, were so elaborated 
that ‘‘ what belongs to the State is to be given to the State, and the 
nationalities to receive what belongs to them. At the same time, 
however, in each part of the State and local government it guarantees 
the individual against the whole, the minority against the majority, 
freedom of thought, nationality rights, and equitable conditions for 
political, cultural, and economic activities.” 

The realization of so comprehensive a concept of justice could be 
permitted by a people who formed a two-thirds majority of the population, 
a people healthy and sound in themselves, and a people so determinedly, 
steadily, and realistically minded as the Czechoslovak people were. 

He had seen doubts expressed in many quarters as to whether it 
was a suitable moment for so far reaching a solution, and to this he 
replied: ‘‘ I believe that the proposed new measures will be advantageous 
for the further development and future of the State. I believe that 
with the restoration of the collaboration of all nationalities, even in 
these present difficult times, nothing in any way threatens either the 
unity and security or the integrity of the State. . . . I place special 
emphasis on the fact that nothing will be changed in the democratic 
structure and policy of the State.” 

By this solution they were making no small sacrifice for the 
preservation of general peace ; they made this contribution consciously, 
however. They desired to give other countries a proof that they under- 
stood their duty with regard to general collaboration, and he went on: 
~ Our first concern is to restore full confidence and collaboration between 
the two largest nations of the Republic, and to assure order, peace, 
and steady development within the State,” and he reminded his hearers 
that it was not only the Government who had the duty to work for 
peace, but also the opposition minority, and every individual fellow- 
citizen in the country. 

He pointed out that in the last point of the proposals just published 
it Was expressly said :— 

“ In order that in the present serious times peaceful development 
might be assured to the nationalities in the State, and the immediate 
introduction of these negotiations might not be disturbed, the 
factors participating will aim at the pacification of Czech and 
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German public opinion, and the creation of a better atmosphere 

between the nationalities in the spirit of mutual understanding 
and collaboration on the basis of equality. No one is thereby to 
be prevented from exercising the right of criticism and of the 
discussion of political events, nor of the defence of his opinions, 
interests, and rights. The aim is that, by the moderation and 
gradual change of the existing struggle of the press, agitation, and 
propaganda a new atmosphere should be formed, and criticism and 
political discussions should be carried out decently, loyally, and 
objectively.” ; 

He therefore appealed to everyone in the country, without dis. 
tinction of nationality. Never in the past had the responsibility of each 
one of them been greater than it was now; “ show the world,” he said, 
“that no one among us desires to take on himself the responsibility for 
increasing European tension.” 

After an appeal for unity, he said he was sure the Germans, just 
as much as the Czechs and Slovaks, yearned for collaboration and for 
peace, and that the Germans thirsted for normal conditions. 

He concluded: “‘ If I speak thus to-day to the people of the State 
it is not through fear for the future. . . . I have never been afraid in 
my life. I have always been an optimist, and my optimism is stronger 
to-day than at any other time . . . and I know that our State will 
issue triumphantly from the present difficulties.” 



























HERR HITLER’S SPEECH OF SEPTEMBER 12, 1938 


IN his address closing the Nuremberg Rally on September 12, Her 
Hitler began, as usual, by reviewing the history of the Nazi Party sinc 
1923, and then declared that their enemies of to-day were the same as 
they were then. Now, for the first time, the whole of Germany marched 
through this city. 

Attacking the Jews, he then said: ‘‘ Because we are Socialists we 
cannot tolerate an alien race dominating us. ... We are fighting the 
Jews so fanatically because National-Socialism wants to create a true 
unity of the nation. In this State even the poorest child must be abl 
to ascend to the highest peak. This explains the struggle against a 
leadership foreign to the people. This is the preliminary condition for 
a genuine national unity.” 

The formation of the unity of the people demanded an organization 
which trained them; its nucleus was the Nazi Party. To-day that 
organization reached into every house, workshop, and “ even to Germais 
living abroad, combining them in one unity.” 

The leadership, he went on, was quite absolute ; it could even adopt 
unpopular measures, if necessary. To-day they were experiencing on 4 
large scale what they had experienced in the past in a smaller way 
“We are confronted by a united front from the Bolsheviks down to th 
Democrats. To-day we see now international world democrats work 
hand in hand with Moscow. This insincerity is simply disgusting.” _ 

He claimed that Germany and Italy were the only two countries 1! 
the world whose Governments were backed by 99 per cent. of the people 
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After referring to the misdeeds and hypocrisy of the democracies (‘‘ we 
ould not get back our colonies because the natives could not be asked. 
Without asking about the opinion of the natives they subjugated con- 
tinents ’) he complained that ever since he had taken over the Govern- 
ment a united front around Germany had been standing against them. 
“We are being insulted to-day, but we are, thank God, in a position to 
prevent any attempt at plundering Germany or doing her violence. The 
State that existed before us was plundered for fifteen years. But for 
this it was praised as being a brave and democratic State.’’ He went on : 
“But it becomes unbearable for us at a moment when a great German 
people, apparently defenceless, is delivered to shameless ill-treatment 
and exposed to threats. I am speaking of Czechoslovakia. This is a 
democratic State. It was founded on democratic lines by forcing other 
nationalities, without asking them, into a structure manufactured at 
Versailles. As good democrats they began to oppress and mishandle 
the majority of the inhabitants. They tried gradually to enforce on the 
world their view that the Czech State had a special political and military 
mission to perform in the world. According to the opinion of M. Cot, 
the former French Air Minister, the task of Czechoslovakia is in the case 
f war to bombard German towns and industrial works.” 

Its Constitution, as it was made by the democrats, was not rooted 
in the people, he continued, but only served the political aims of those 
who oppressed the majority of the inhabitants. It was constructed in a 
manner giving the Czechs a predominant position in the State. If 
anyone belonging to the majority of the oppressed people of that nation 
protested against this “‘ the nation may knock him down with force and 
kill him if necessary or desired.” 


It was most natural that Germans should take an interest in this 
problem, since there were 34 million persons of their race in that State. 
These Germans, too, are creatures of God. The Almighty did not 
create them that they should be surrendered, by a State construction 
manufactured at Versailles, to a foreign Power which is hateful to them, 
ind He has not created the 7 million Czechs in order that they should 
supervise 34 million Germans, and still less to do them violence and 


torture.”’ 

The conditions there were unbearable. Three and a half million 
people were robbed of their right of self-determination ; economically 
they were deliberately ruined, and afterwards handed over to a slow 
process of extermination. The Czechs wanted to annihilate them. 
When 34 million people who belonged to a people of almost 80 million 
were not allowed to sing any song the Czechs did not like, or were brutally 
struck for wearing white stockings, and were maltreated because they 
greeted each other with a form of salutation which was agreeable to them, 
this might be a matter of indifference to several representatives of the 
lemocracies, but “ I can only say,” he declared, “‘ that this is not a matter 
of indifference to us, and I say that if these tortured creatures cannot 
obtain rights and assistance by themselves they can obtain both from us.” 
_ He went on: “I declared in my speech on February 22 before the 
Reichstag that the Reich would not tolerate any further oppression of 
3 million Germans, and I hope the foreign statesmen will be convinced 


that these are no mere words.”’ 
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For the sake of peace the Nazi State had banished all thought of 
revenge from all its public and private life. Germany had lost Alsace 
and Lorraine, obtained “ after a hard war which was forced upon her,” 
and had renounced them to serve the cause of peace. ‘‘ We have given 
up these ideas of revenge of our own accord,” he declared, ‘‘ because we 
wanted once and for all to end this eternal dispute with France.”’ 

At other frontiers, also, they had shouldered voluntarily the greatest 
sacrifices in the form of claims surrendered in order to preserve peace 
for Europe for the future. ‘‘ We have acted far more than merely 
loyally,” he added. “ Neither in the press nor in films, nor on the stage 
was propaganda carried on contrary to these decisions.” 

He then referred to the naval agreement with Great Britain as a 
contribution to the removal of tension, an agreement “‘ which meant for 
European peace more than all the talk made in Geneva’s League of 
Nations.” Lest this “ self-restriction ”’ should be interpreted as a sign 
of weakness he wished to leave no doubt about the following :— 

“‘ The acceptance of these frontiers does not mean that Germany 
is disinterested in all European problems, and, particularly, that 

she is indifferent to what is happening to 3} million Germans. . . . 

May I remind you of my speech in the Reichstag in 1933 when, for 

the first time, I stated before the world that there might be national 

questions which I would take it upon myself to fulfil in spite of 


all distress and danger that may be connected with them ? 


The Nazi State must not be confused with the Germany of Bethmann- 
Hollweg and Hertling, and he went on to refer to a recent event which 
had forced them all to subject their attitude ‘“‘ to a certain correction.” 
Local elections took place in Czechoslovakia, and even in Prague people 
were convinced of the untenable nature of the Czech position. They 
were afraid of the Germans joining with the other nationalities ; they 
thought measures must be taken to influence the result of the elections, 
and the Czech Government discovered the idea that the only effective 
thing to do was brutal browbeating. 

They therefore decided to make a demonstration to the Sudeten 
Germans of the forces of the State; above all, the brute forces of the 
Czech power must be displayed to prevent their voting in accordance 
with their national interests. To make this demonstration plausible, 
‘Dr. Benes and the Government invented the lie that Germany had 
mobilized troops and was about to invade Czechoslovakia. . . . A 
statement to the French Ambassador sufficed to put an end to this 
lie. . . . This statement was repeated a second time. . . . But the 
Prague Government needed this lie as a pretext for their own monstrous 
work and terrorist oppression in influencing the elections.” 

He went on : “ I can assure that (1) at that time not a single German 
soldier more was called up. (2) Not a regiment or any other regiment 
marched to the frontier. . . . There was not one soldier who was no! 
in his peace-time garrison. . . . In spite of this, this base campaign 
took place in which the whole of Europe was mobilized with the object 
of holding elections under military pressure, browbeating the citizens, 
and thus depriving them of their right to vote.” 

For this a moral justification was needed, so it was explained that 
nothing had happened as Germany had drawn back as a result of Czech 
agitation and the intervention of France and Great Britain. 
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“You will understand,’ he declared, ‘‘ that a Great Power cannot 
suddenly submit*a second time to such a base attack. In consequence 
| took the necessary precautions. I am a National Socialist, and as 
such am parrying every attack. . . . I took very serious measures 
on March 28: (1) the strengthening of the Army and the Air Force 
was on my order considerably increased forthwith and immediately 
carried out. (2) I ordered the immediate extension of our fortifications 
inthe west. . . . The most gigantic fortifications that ever existed are 
under construction there. . . . There are now working 278,000 men 
f Dr. Todt’s army, and in addition 84,000 workmen and 100,000 men 
of the Labour Service, as well as numerous engineer and infantry 
battalions. The railways are taking to these districts daily 8,o00 trucks 
ofmaterial. ... Before the beginning of winter Germany’s fortifications 
in the west will be finished. . . .” 

These “ most gigantic efforts of all times’ had been made in the 
interest of peace, he declared. Herr Benes indulged in tactics and 
speeches, but this could not go on forever. What the Germans demanded 
was the right of self-determination which every other nation possessed. 
If the democracies, however, should be convinced that they must in 
this case protect with all their means the oppressors of the Germans 
“then this will have grave consequences,’ and he went on :— 

“My business, and the business of us all, however, is to see to-day 
that right does not become injustice in this case, for German comrades 
are concerned. Moreover, I am not willing to allow a second Palestine 
to be created here in the heart of Germany by the actions of other 
statesmen.” 

He went on, “I shall not suffer the oppression of the Sudeten 
Germans. These tactics of giving small bribes and mere phrases will 
not do in the long run. The Germans demand self-determination. 
This is not a question of Herr Benes giving a present to the Sudeten 
Germans. If the democratic countries are of a different opinion the 
consequences will be serious. . . . I do not demand that 34 million 
French be oppressed inside Germany, or 3} million English. I demand 
the right of self-determination for 3} million Germans.” 

In conclusion, Herr Hitler referred to the rise and fall of Empires. 
“ When I was in Rome I realized that we take too short a view of history. 
Nations can regenerate. The Roman Empire is beginning to breathe 
again. The Germanic Empire is nothing new. It existed 500 years 
before the New World was discovered. . . . Dynasties change, but 
the people remain. . . . The world must realize that the Italian and 
xerman States are old historic phenomena. No one is obliged to love 
them, but no power under the sun can remove them.” 





DR. HODZA’S BROADCAST OF SEPTEMBER 18 


THE Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, in a broadcast declaration on 
September 18, said that it was not merely a question of peace; the 
issues at stake were an honourable future and the integrity of the 
Republic. Throughout its existence the Republic had tried to establish 
satisfactory relations between the Czechoslovaks, the Sudetens, and the 
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Reich. During the past month German nationalism had approached 
a climax, making the Government’s pacific efforts more and more 
important. This imposed on them the historic mission of leaving nothing 
undone which could effect a settlement. 

Finally, just when they had reached a point where a basis was 
reached which both sides recognised as capable of leading to a settlement 
the path of sound development was abandoned and tumult broke loose. 
It was due to the firm measures they took that there were no serious 
consequences. 

There were suggestions from abroad that there should be either 
a plebiscite or a secession of the Sudeten German territory by some 
other means: but “ we shall never accept either course,” he declared. 
Peace, progress, and prosperity depended on peaceful and constructive 
collaboration ; a plebiscite could not bring a solution corresponding to 
this great ambition. 

He then spoke of the threats from outside, and said such threats 
would be resisted with all the might of the Republic. 

He also said that the “ so-called plebiscite’ could in no circum- 
stances bring a solution. Had it been a suitable instrument it would 


have been applied by the Peace Conference. 
Dr. Hodza continued: “‘ In the name of the whole State I declare 


here that, despite Henlein’s attempted revolt and refusal to negotiate 
an agreement with us, the Government will change nothing in its efforts 
to reach a settlement, that it is absolutely determined to defend its 
integrity, and will continue negotiations on the basis of the latest 


proposals.” 
For this they did not need Henlein and the fugitive leaders ; they 


knew the great mass of Germans desired a peaceful settlement. The, 
would not pursue a policy of reprisals, much less of persecution, but 
they must insist on respect for the law. 

Turning to the question of their internal problems as a whole, he 
said there had been apparent a wide-spread attempt to undermine th 
internal political construction of their State, and to produce the impression 
that Czechs and Slovaks had opposed to them all the nationalities wh 
were seeking to oppose the existence and structure of the State. 

He then dealt with the nationalities question as it concerned the 
other minorities, and showed how they had tried to settle it in a com- 
prehensive and generous way. Concluding with an appeal for calm and 
for unity, he said, “ so long as the whole people is united, the greater th 
pressure from abroad, the stronger our unity . . . . We have realized 
that the test we are undergoing is a very severe ordeal, and the demands 
upon our spirit of sacrifice and our strength are daily increasing. Thi 
past has taught us that no one can dream of peace who is incapable 0! 
fighting. Therefore we can confront the coming days with a quiet heart 
as men who know how to defend themselves because they are true t 


themselves.”’ 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA within her present frontiers is a country with 
varied resources, and well-balanced agriculture and industry. As regards 
food-stuffs, she is a world exporter of beet sugar (in which Germany als) 
has a surplus), and is approximately self-sufficient in cereals ; it is only 
for meat and fats that she depends seriously upon imports. She is alsy 
a net exporter of timber and wood-pulp; she has more than enough 
coal (particularly lignite), and can supply half her own requirements 
of iron-ore. 

After the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire Czechoslovakia 
inherited approximately 75 per cent. of its industrial equipment. He 
leading industries are iron and steel (notably the Skoda armament; 
works), cotton and wool textiles, timber, glass and china, chemicals 
and shoes; she is, therefore, a large importer of cotton, wool, hides 
and other raw materials. 

These industries are concentrated to a striking degree in the German- 
speaking areas. Although most of Czechoslovakia’s black coal is mined 
round Ostrava (part of it in the area claimed by Poland) practically all 
her lignite comes from North-West Bohemia (near Briix (Most), 
Karlsbad and Eger). On the other hand, Czechoslovakia’s iron ore, which 
supplies 50 per cent. of her requirements, is mined in the area Pilser- 
Prague and near Kosice in Slovakia ; while the iron and steel industn 
is concentrated at Ostrava and between Pilsen and Prague. The 
Skoda armaments works are situated primarily at Pilsen, although parts 
have been removed to Slovakia and other less vulnerable centres. The 
chemical industry is widely spread, the largest units being at Aussig 
in North-West Bohemia. 

The location of these heavy industries is shown in Map 2. As 
regards other industries, timber is widely distributed, and the great 
Bata boot and shoe factory is at Zlin in Moravia. But the cotton textile 
industry is very concentrated in Northern Bohemia and Silesia (Reichen- 
berg being the great centre), as also are glass and china. It is worth 
noting that these three predominantly German industries compete 


directly with the Reich industries across the frontier. 
B.S.K. 





EUROPE AND THE PROBLEM OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Copies of the maps published in this issue of the Bulletin, 
printed in colour on special paper, will be obtainable on September 
29 (price 1s.) from the Publications Department, Chatham House, 
St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 


Special prices, including postage, for quantities (which must 
be ordered from Chatham House) :— 


From 12-23 copies 
From 24-35 copies 
From 36-48 copies 


Quotations for larger quantities will be sent on request. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Australia 

Sept. 6.—Mr. Lyons, opening a Rotary conference at Canberra, 
said: ‘‘ I make no apology for standing four-square with Great Britain 
because the peace of the world depends so greatly on her.’’ The Govern- 
ment, he declared, were doing all they could to support the U.K. 
Government in their efforts for peace. 

Sept. 11.—Mr. Menzies, the Attorney-General, in a statement on 
his return from London on the European situation, said he did not 
believe there would be a war. He urged Australians not to take sides 
too hastily over Czechoslovakia, and said he believed the ultimate 
solution must be the creation of a Federal State on the Swiss model, 
which could be given a guaranteed neutrality. 

German guns on the Brenner had, he said, reminded the Italians 
of their ancient friendship with England. He did not believe a victory 
for General Franco would involve concessions to foreign Powers. It 
was in Britain’s interest that Spain should be independent, and the 
only guarantee of that was effective non-intervention. 

' Sept. 14.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government had 
informed the U.K. Government of their entire agreement with the peace 
measures being taken by the latter, and also that the Commonwealth 
strongly supported the policy of the U.K. as declared on March 24 by 
Mr. Chamberlain and on August 27 by Sir John Simon. 

Sept. 15.—Mr. Lyons stated that he had telegraphed to Mr. 
Chamberlain commending his decision to see Herr Hitler, and adding 
that he was sure the action would be approved by all Australia. 

The leader of the Federal Opposition said it was an unprecedented 
act which evoked universal approval. 


Belgium 

Sept. 13.—It was stated in Brussels that the Government, faithful 
to their existing policy, intended to take no measures of security on 
the frontiers ‘‘ that might be misinterpreted by neighbouring countries.”’ 
The reinforcement of frontier troops did not go beyond “ measures of 
elementary precaution.” 

Sept. 16.—It was announced that during searches of the houses of 
Rexist Deputies and of Flemish leaders the police had discovered docu- 
ments tending to prove that the Rex Party and the Flemish Nationalists 
were maintaining organizations of a military character. Other documents 
indicated that the Rexists were carrying on propaganda in military circles. 


Bulgaria 

Sept. 13.—The Government were informed by the French Minister 
of his Government’s consent to the revocation of the military clauses 
of the Treaty of Neuilly and the dispositions re the demilitarized zone 
bn the Bulgarian-Turkish frontier. 


urma 
Sept. 9.—The Governor enacted the Rangoon Emergency Security 


ct, 1938, using the Special Powers accorded him under the Government 
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of Burma Act of 1935. The members of the Legislatures were told of 
the provisions of the Bill, but were refused permission to discuss them, 

It gave the police power to arrest without a warrant, after declaring 
a state of emergency, and to detain persons for 15 days without bail. 


Canada 

Sept. 14.—The Prime Minister telegraphed to Mr. Chamberlain 
expressing “ deep satisfaction” at learning of the visit to Herr Hitler, 
and saying he was sure “‘ the whole Canadian people will warmly approve 
this far-seeing and truly noble action on the part of Mr. Chamberlain. . . 
He has taken emphatically the right step.” 

He then issued a statement announcing the dispatch of the wire. 

Sept. 17.—The Prime Minister issued a statement in which he said 
that if, unfortunately, British efforts to avert war failed, it would be 
necessary for the Governments and Parliaments of all countries to 
determine the course to be followed. The Government would be pre- 
pared, if occasion arose, to summon Parliament forthwith ; meanwhile, 
they did not consider that controversy about action in hypothetical 
contingencies would save peace or the unity of Canada or the Common- 
wealth. 

He pointed out the restraint shown by the British Government in 


public statements. 


Chile 

Sept. 8.—The National-Socialist leader Don Jorje von Marees 
surrendered to the police after issuing a manifesto accepting full 
responsibility for the rising. 

Sept. 12.—The Cabinet resigned, after obtaining from Congress 
extraordinary powers for four months. 

Sept. 17.—Sefior Arteaga was appointed Foreign Minister ; Seiior 
Salas, Minister of the Interior (as before), and Sefior Prunes, Minister 
of Health. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


Sept. 6.—The Chinese reported their withdrawal from Mahuiling 
but claimed to be holding their line north of Teian. 

The Japanese force based on Hopei crossed the Honan border ' 
Kushihsien, 90 miles east of the Peking-Hankow line. 

Sept. 7.—The Chinese reported that they had reached Singtze, 0 
the western shore of the entrance to Lake Poyang, ard were also engaging 
the Japanese on the south bank of the Yangtze at points just above 
Wuhu and below Kiukiang. 

Japanese aircraft bombed Nanchang, Teian, and other places # 
that area. The forces in Honan captured Kushihsien. 

Sept. 8.—The Japanese reported a further defeat of the Chines 
west of Kushihsien, and other columns made progress towards Sinyalls 
chow, on the Peking-Hankow line. 
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Sept. 9.—Hankow reports claimed the recapture of Kwangtsi. 
The Japanese reported that they had silenced the batteries at Wusueh 
and on the other side of the river. 

Sept. 11.—Japanese columns were reported to be making progress 
westward in Honan towards the Peking-Hankow railway with a view 
to seizing a section of it north of Hankow to prevent the Chinese in the 
Lunghai Railway area from moving south to assist in the defence of 
Hankow. 

Sept. 14.—The Japanese reported the capture of Matow village, above 
Kiukiang, where the Chinese had placed a boom across to Wusueh. 
They also claimed the capture of Kuling, north-east of Teian. 

‘The losses on both sides were reported to be very heavy, especially 
in the Japanese attacks on the main Chinese line stretching northward 
from Hwangchow. 

Sept. 17.—The Japanese occupied Shangcheng, 100 miles north-east 
{ Hankow, and were reported to be attacking Kwangchow, 50 miles 
ast of Sinyang, on the Peking-Hankow line. 


South China. 


Sept. 17.—Several towns in Kwangsi were raided, and at Wuchow, 
janning, and Liuchow much damage was done. The railway to Kowloon 
vas also bombed, and Namkong hit. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


Sept. 6.—The Japanese Government defined the area in Hankow 
omprising the French Concession, the former British, German, and 
ussian Concessions, the compound of Butterfield and Swire, and the 
iver frontage between these places as “‘a specially designated area ” 
n communications to the British, French, German, Italian, and U.S. 
sovernments. 

Japanese forces would endeavour to confine their operations to 
within 1,000 yards of this area provided that no Chinese troops, or 
andits in civilian dress, met in or passed through it, it was not used 
sa centre of espionage, and no Chinese war vessels were moored in 
br passed along the river adjoining the area. 

The Japanese Foreign Office in a statement ve the attack on the 
urasia Co.’s air-liner, said that their aircraft sighted what they believed 
0 be a Chinese heavy bomber, and attacked it. As they approached 
hey saw markings showing it to be a civil machine, whereupon they 
eased their attack and the liner continued its flight. 

The Eurasia Co. had given no advance information to the Japanese 
uthorities concerning the time of departure and intended course of the 
achine. 


Iter it landed. The pilot and others on board were Chinese. 

Sept. 13.—The British military authorities in Shanghai protested 
tongly to the Japanese against the arrest of a soldier who, while on 
uty on the Hongkew boundary, unwittingly entered the Japanese area. 

Sept. 16.—An Englishman and a Japanese were injured by a bomb 
irown in a crowded street in the International Settlement in Shanghai 
y an unknown person. 
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Sept. 17.—The American Baptist Hospital at Wuchow was badly 
damaged by Japanese raiders, but the staff were uninjured. The US 
flag was flying on the building. 


Czechoslovakia 
Sept. 6.—Dr. Benes received the Sudeten Party leaders and handed 


them the Government’s new proposals, or “ fourth ”’ plan. 
The press expressed misgivings lest the Government had conceded 


too much, and Lidové Noviny advised them, in making further concessions, 


to remember that they were responsible to a staunchly democratic 
Parliament, which would have to pass any agreement reached. (The 
Cabinet was made up of Ministers of all six Coalition parties.) 

It was announced that the Sudeten Party were to hold their own 
Parteitag at Aussig on October 15-16. 

Sept. 7.—The Sudeten Party made representations to the Prime 
Minister in protest against the disclosure to foreign news agencies of a 
résumé of the Government’s fourth plan. They complained that the 
official résumé was tendentious and incomplete, and that the party 
had not received it in writing until after it had been given to the press, 

After a discussion between Dr. Kundt and Dr. Benes a Sudeten Party 
communiqué stated that they had agreed to continue negotiations “ on 
the basis of the plan, and from the point of view of the eight Carlsbad 
points.” 

Subsequently to this, reports reached Prague of a clash at Mahrisch 
Ostrau (Moravska Ostrava), a predominantly Czech town with 20,00 
German inhabitants, in Northern Moravia, close to the frontier of German) 
and Poland. 

Two ‘Sudeten Party Deputies telegraphed to the Premier stating 
that mounted police were “ taking brutal action with riding-whips 
against peaceful men and women ”’ gathered there to welcome members 
of Parliament. ‘‘ We members of Parliament,’”’ they said, “in spite 
of showing our passes, are being threatened with riding-whips, thrashed 
and pushed against walls by the horses of the police.” 

Reports were also received of the death of a Sudeten German wh 
jumped from a train after being sentenced to I2 years’ imprisonment 
for espionage. A conference of the Sudeten Party accordingly brok 
up, and Dr. Frank and Dr. Kundt went to tell Lord Runciman they coulé 
not continue negotiations in such an atmosphere. 

The party later issued a communiqué declaring that the Moravsk 
Ostrava incident showed that the Government “ are not sufficientl 
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master of the situation” ; the police action there was clean contrary to 


the spirit of the Government’s proposals ; the Government must reall} 
show that they meant to carry the proposals through, and now they 
could only show it by deeds, not words. 

The official Czech version of the incident was that the Deputy ha 
been lightly struck by a policeman, who had no means of knowing li! 
identity. ‘‘ About 200 people,” it reported, ‘‘ mainly German students 
had gathered to demonstrate in front of the Law Courts. When th 


Sudeten Deputies arrived, most of the crowd gave the Nazi salute. Tha 
cf 


police tried to move the crowd back from the Law Courts, and the 
ensued some minor clashes.’’ No one was hurt, and only six peopl 
were temporarily arrested. 
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The report added that the Germans had gone to Moravska Ostrava 
to investigate the arrest of 82 Sudeten Germans who had been found 
running guns and ammunition from over the German frontier ; a lorry 
{ull of German arms had recently been found in the district. 

The Sudeten paper, Die Zeit, stated that, in addition to the nine 
points in the official résumé of the fourth plan, there were the following 
four. (1) An arrangement for an amnesty for those who had been 
“ disciplined for political offences.”” (2) A guarantee that officials would 
“@ not be debarred from holding positions either for their party affiliations 
“ll or for previous political offences. (3) Provision for special divisions 
for each nationality in the higher courts of law. (4) Racial proportionality 
in the public services to be reached in ten years. 

Following a meeting in the evening between the Prime Minister 
and the Sudeten Party delegates a communiqué announced that “ the 
delegates informed Dr. Hodza of their decision not to continue negotiations 
until the incidents at Moravska Ostrava had been liquidated. They 
were informed by the Prime Minister that orders had been issued for an 
enquiry to be opened immediately, and that the Minister of Justice had 
the matter already in hand. There would be the strictest investigation, 


+a and the guilty would be punished. At the same time other measures 


with a view to preventing any recurrence would be taken. 

“The Sudeten delegates replied that they would reconsider the 
situation tomorrow in the light of the Prime Minister’s declaration.” 

Sept. 8—The Sudeten Party Political Committee issued a communiqué 
alleging that Sudeten German prisoners were being beaten and ill-treated 
by Czech gaolers, and declaring that the Prague Government were no 
longer in control of their prison officers. Germans were also being 
om illegally held in custody for periods up to two years, and non-Czech political 
qa suspects were being gravely ill-treated in order to secure confessions 
from them. They had been “ bastinadoed and beaten with rubber 
truncheons. From the fact that these appalling methods have been used 

-as they are proved to have been used at Pilsen, Prague, and Olomouc— 
itis clear that they must be explained by the influence of certain interested 
quarters. . . . The continued use of these methods up to the most recent 
times proves that the Prime Minister and the Minister for Home Affairs 
are powerless to prevent them.” 

Incidents were reported from Freiwaldau, Béhmisch Krumau, and 
Komotau, but none of them was serious. At the first place some windows 
of the district offices were broken when German crowds sang Nazi patriotic 
songs. 

A meeting took place between the Sudeten Party leaders and those 
of the Slovak, Hungarian, Polish, and other oppositionists at which 
agreement was reached as to the basic principles for establishing the new 
tights of minorities. 

A group of Sudeten German trade unionists had a discussion with 
Lord Runciman’s staff on ways and means of improving industrial 
conditions in the area. 
hq Sept. 9.—It was learnt that an investigation of the Moravska Ostrava 

@pncidents by a British observer had led to his forming the opinion that the 
allair had been much exaggerated. 

The Sudeten Party leaders saw the Prime Minister, who was under- 
stood to have promised an immediate enquiry into the affair and into 
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a charge that some of the 85 Sudeten Germans in prison (on charges of 
espionage) were being beaten. He informed the Sudeten Party leaders 
that the Chief Constable of Moravska Ostrava had asked to be removed 
and that several policemen would be tried by a court of discipline. 

Herr Kundt announced that they were ready “ to begin negotiations 
again any minute that we are given satisfaction regarding our com- 
plaints and guarantees against a recurrence.” 

The legal adviser to the Party later declared that in the Party's 
view the incident was settled. (He had himself investigated it on the 
spot.) 
The Government issued a statement on the incidents, explaining 
what steps were being taken to investigate them and fix the responsibility, 
and concluding with the following: ‘‘ Within the past few days the 
permanent Czechoslovak envoys in London and Paris have sought fresh 
information. It was clearly established that in the attitude of the French 
and British Governments to the Czechoslovak question no change at all 
unfavourable to Czechoslovakia had taken place. 

“It stands absolutely clear that Czechoslovakia’s system of alliances 
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would function 100 per cent. in an emergency. On account of this,My 


political authorities in Prague believe the situation to have become 
calmer, and they believe in a favourable solution.”’ 

Sept. 10.—Broadcast by the President of the Republic. (See Special 
Note.) 
Sept. 11.—Minor incidents were reported from Gablonz, Eger, and 
Reichenberg, and in several places crowds sang ‘ Deutschland iiber 
Alles’ apparently, in the Czech view, by Party instructions. 

Sept. 12,—Memorandum re plebiscite handed to the British Foreign 
Office by the Minister in London, (See Great Britain. External Affairs. 

Comment on Herr Hitler’s speech included the reflection that, while 
no definite time-limit had been set to a solution by the references to the 
need for satisfaction of the Sudeten German claims, it bound the Sudeten 
German cause much more closely with the Third Reich, while the Fiihre 
had declared that any further “‘ acts of oppression ’’—or major disorders 
would bring the most drastic consequences. 

Incidents occurred at Carlsbad and Graslitz, two Henleinists being 
wounded at the latter town when Sudeten Germans demonstrated at th¢ 
police station, demanding the release of 4 officials who had been arrested 

Lord Runciman received some Sudeten German Deputies, and i 
the evening a crowd of 5,000 marched past him singing national and 
party songs. ‘ ° 

The Prime Minister received a manifesto signed by over a millior 
people, urging him to make no more concessions. 

Sept. 13.—Owing to outbreaks of disorder the previous evening, tht 
Government issued a Proclamation reading: ‘‘ The Government havé 
. . . decided to proclaim martial law (Standrecht) in all districts in whicl 
public order and tranquillity have been disturbed. For the present tht 
districts of Eger, Neudek, Pressnitz, Elbogen, and Kaaden are aifiecte 
by this proclamation. 

‘‘The Government urge the whole population to keep the peatt 
The forces of order are fully adequate to maintain peace and quiet.” 

The districts of Carlsbad, Falkenau, and Krumau were subsequent! 
added to those affected. 
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The Sudeten Party delivered an ultimatum to the Government 
jemanding, in the Sudeten areas, the immediate revocation of martial 
law, the withdrawal of the State and special police, and the confinement 
of troops to barracks. If it was not accepted within six hours (midnight, 
Central European time) the Party leaders would not be responsible for 
the consequences. 

The Government issued a statement at midnight declaring they 
ould not revoke the measures they felt to be necessary for the safety 
of the State. If, however, at the end of three or four days order had been 
restored and maintained, the whole matter could be discussed again 
with the Sudeten Party. 

Twelve people were reported to have been killed in disorders at 
Habersbirk (where Germans attacked the police station and killed three 
gendarmes), Schwarzbach (where Henleinists demonstrated and hand 
erenades were thrown at the gendarmes), Marienbad (where the swastika 
lag was hoisted and traffic control taken over by Nazis, after the police 
had been forced to retire), and Kaaden. 

The Sudeten Party paper Die Zeit was confiscated, and announced 
that it would publish no more editions in Prague. 

In several places a general strike was proclaimed by the Germans 
as from noon that day. 

Sudeten Party headquarters declared in the evening that the eight 
ints of the Carlsbad speech “can no longer provide a basis for 
negotiation,”’ as ‘‘ the situation has gone too far.”” The Sudeten Germans 
vould now be satisfied with nothing less than a plebiscite. 

Foreign observers in the Sudeten areas reported that the conclusion 
f Herr Hitler’s speech appeared to have been a prearranged signal for 
lemonstrations and an outburst of violence and of attacks on police 


(posts, public buildings, etc. Many shops were damaged and looted at 


arlsbad and Eger, including large numbers of those belonging to Jews. 

In that town and at Falkenau and Marienbad a number of police 
tations were in the hands of the Henleinists, and at Neudeck the post 
fice was seized. Acts of violence also occurred at Hebersfeld, Tachau, 
\aaden, and Schwaderbach, near Graslitz. At the last place the whole 
erman village rose against the gendarmerie and were reported to have 
sed machine guns, rifles, and hand-grenades. 

After prolonged fighting the Germans fled over the frontier into 

ermany. 
__ Sept. 14.—Gendarmes searching for arms in a hotel at Eger (filled 
‘ith Sudeten Party officials) were fired on, and then stormed the building, 
here they found a store of arms “‘ of foreign manufacture ’’ and a wireless 
tation. 

The Sudeten Party leaders issued a statement declaring that Herr 
enlein had told the Runciman Mission (three of whom had gone to 
sch to intercede with Henlein and Frank) of the contents of the 
timatum of the previous evening ; but it was explained later at the 
udeten Party headquarters that the Party was by no means anxious 
cut away from the Mission. 

Statement by the Chargé d’Affaires in Washington to the State 


pepartment. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 


The official Press Bureau, in a survey of the situation, stated that 
ie incidents which forced the Government to institute a state of 
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emergency had the character of a revolution. Attacks had been made ff DU” 
with incomparable brutality, resulting in 23 deaths and injuries to 75 
people. 
Herr Jaksch, leader of the German Social Democrats, issued an 
appeal to the Sudeten Germans to secure equality of status by peacefu! 
methods. “If a decision is brought about by violence,’ he declared. 
“the world will rise up in arms against the German people, and Sudeten 
Germans will be the first victims on the battlefield.” 

Sept. 15.—The Cabinet decided on the strongest possible measures 
against all lawlessness on the part of the Sudeten Party. The Prague 
wireless declared that any revolt would be crushed immediately. _ 

Herr Henlein issued two declarations: the first urging his followers 
to ‘‘ use all means in their power in resisting further acts of oppression ”: 
and the second declaring that Czechs and Germans could no longer 
live together in one State and that Sudeten policy was union with the 
Reich. ‘‘ We wish,” he stated, “to have peace, and work again in 
our homes! We wish to be home in the Reich!” T 

It was learnt that many Sudeten Germans called up as reservists Uld | 
had refused to join the colours. The Government accordingly extended 5!0C¢ ! 
the state of emergency to eight other districts, making 16 in all. hour. 

General strikes began at Reichenberg and other towns. Tt 

The press was emphatic in declaring that no more concessions could 5ebek« 
be made, and the Lidové Listy (Catholic) attacked Britain and Franceff the Be 
for “ letting Czechoslovakia down.” I 

Lord Runciman’s Mission, in a communiqué, stated that, at the invita- inhabi 
tion of the Prime Minister, Lord Runciman and Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin all armr 
were returning to London for a consultation with him and his colleagues 
in connection with the Berchtesgaden conversations. Meanwhile Lord 
Runciman appealed to all parties to do nothing to aggravate the situation aateal 

The police reported that Herr Henlein and Dr. Frank had crosse(ff,, per: 
the frontier into Germany on hearing that the Government would§..:i-o), 
take steps against those responsible for the Sudeten Party proclamation § pation 

Large numbers of Czechs, Jews, and German Social Democrats Se 
arrived in Prague from the Sudeten areas. Perfect order was reported 
to be maintained in all the districts where the state of emergency was 


in force. 

Sept. 16.—The Government ordered the suspension of the activities 
of the Sudeten Party, and issued a warrant for the arrest of Herr Henle 
on a charge of high treason. 

In 63 districts (all the German and many mixed districts of Bohemia 
the police ordered all arms to be given up. 

The Government broadcast an appeal to the loyal elements among 
the Sudeten Germans stating that “ Foreign wire-pullers are trying from 
a safe hiding place to push the Sudeten Germans into civil war and to 
bring about a catastrophe. Your towns and your villages are to b 
sacrificed, your lives are to be endangered. No regrets or complait's 
could repair the potential effect of inconsiderate action. . Theme 
German question in Czechoslovakia can be solved by agreement if there 
is goodwill on both sides. . . . You only put yourself in the wrong by 
resisting the police. ° . . Your lives and your belongings are not in dang ere tak 
if you comply with the law. Consider that your homeland will bear the" comp 
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brunt if the irresponsible demagogues succeed in starting a world war.”’ 

It was learnt that a meeting had been held of members of the leading 
old families of Bohemia, at which a declaration was made that they were 
at one with the other classes of the nation in opposing the suggestion 
that the country should hand over its German-speaking territories to 
Germany. 

They stated that they had kept the frontiers of the realm for nearly 
1000 years. The lands of the Bohemian Crown had been joined together 
for so many centuries that they were confident that the troubles and 
violence of the present times would pass, as other similar periods had 
passed before, without altering the boundaries. 

They were also eager that justice should be ensured to their German- 
speaking countrymen. They “think that in a free State this is not im- 
possible. Especially do they hope that the principles of Christianity 
will keep this country a place of civilization and order, and a home for 
all its inhabitants. . . .” 

The Deputy Prime Minister stated in a press interview that there 
could be no Government in Czechoslovakia which could accept a plebiscite, 
since no such Government could survive such a step by more than one 
hour. 

The four Sudeten Party leaders still in Prague (HH. Kundt, Rosche, 
Sebekowsky, and Neuwirth) were reported to have formed a new party, 
the Bohemian German Party. 

The local authorities in. Bohemia issued an order that in 33 districts 
inhabited either by Germans or by mixed German and Czech populations 
all arms must be given up within 24 hours. 

The leaders of the Slovak People’s Party were believed to have come 
to an agreement with Dr. Benes for co-operation with the Government. 

In several towns, including Aussig, Troppau, and Saaz, Sudeten 
leaders called upon the authorities and stated they would do their best 
to persuade their followers to be pacific. They declared they were 
entirely ignorant of Herr Henlein’s proclamation, and declined all con- 
nection with it. 

Sept. 17.—The Sudeten Deputy Herr Ernst Kundt (leader of the 
Parliamentary Group of the Party) issued a proclamation in which he 
said, ‘‘ Do not allow yourselves to be misled by the abolition of the Party. 
Remain as you are within yourselves and wait until Hitler and 
Chamberlain have concluded their fateful conversations.” 

He went on, “ To-day it is no longer of decisive importance whether 
our Party and organization survive in Czechoslovakia or not. Only the 
future fate of Sudeten Germans in their homeland is now decisively 
important. . . .” 

Reports reached Prague of the formation by Herr Henlein of a 
Freikorps, made up of young Sudeten Germans who had crossed into 
Germany, which was stated to be augmented by S.S. men. 


The Government issued orders prohibiting public meetings, and 


; suspending the inviolability of private residences in case of suspected 


activities against the State. They also strengthened the press censorship. 
The Foreign Minister was informed that the German Government 

ere taking a serious view of the Czechoslovak military measures (actually 
no complete classes had been called up) and was also told by the German 
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Chargé d’Affaires that, if any Sudeten Germans were executed by order 
of Courts-martial the same number of Czechs in Germany would be put 
to death. (No Courts-martial had yet sat.) 

Herr Henlein issued a call to arms in defence of home and country, 
with an order that a Freikorps be established along the frontiers. As 
published in Germany it declared that on October 1, 1933, the Sudeten 
German people were summoned by Conrad Henlein to the Sudeten Home 
Front in the honourable intention of securing the living rights of the 
Germans in Czechoslovakia through a just agreement with the Czech 
nation. For 5 years the Sudeten people had given proof of this intention. 
To-day “‘ it must be established that all efforts to find this agreement in 
peaceful work have been shattered on the uncompromising will to de- 
struction of the Czech rulers.” 

Hate against all things German had been systematically promoted, 
and the chauvinism of the Czech nation. The Prague Government 
deliberately misled world opinion, while at the same time the most ruth. 
less campaign of destruction against the non-Czech people was carried 
out with all the forces of the State. 

Recently the Czech wielders of power had let the mask fall. The 
Prague Government were no longer masters of the situation against the 
Bolshevist-Hussite elements. ‘“‘ Herr Benes lies to and deceives his 
people, even at this hour, as to the true situation. He is too cowardly 
to admit to the collapse of his policy before the Czech peasants and 
workers. He sees his last hope in a European war... .” 

The most extreme emergency had arisen, and “‘ we claim, therefore,” 
it concluded, “‘ for ourselves the national right exercised at all times 
when we spring to arms and establish the Sudeten German Free Corps.’ 


Sept. 18.—A joint proclamation was issued by representatives of the 
Social-Democrats, Clericals, and Agrarians (all German parties) urging 
“ all peace-loving Sudeten Germans ”’ to join a Sudeten German National 
Council, which would be willing to negotiate with the Government on 
the basis of the fourth plan. 

Dr. Hodza’s broadcast to the nation. (See Special Note.) 

Minor incidents occurred at Asch and Yagerndorf, but in most places 
conditions were quiet throughout the week-end. 

A German News Agency in Prague published another proclamation 
signed “‘Command of the Sudeten German Freikorps,’’ reading 
‘“‘Sudeten Germans: the terrorism of the Hussite Bolshevist criminals 
in Prague still oppresses you. The Czech rulers are trying with machine- 
guns, tanks, and guns to suppress the liberty of the Sudeten Germans 
. . . However, the hour of liberation is nearing. Therefore do no! 
despair, but hold out. Offer resistance upon resistance. Hundreds 0! 
thousands of Sudeten German comrades flow into the ranks of the Free 
Corps. om 

Sept. 19.—The Government issued a manifesto stating that reports 
had been published in the world press on the results of the negotiatiows 
in London. The Government asked the public to accept this news with 
the calm knowledge that all constitutional factors—the President ant 
the Government, as well as the political representatives of the Czecho- 
slovak people—were ceaselessly active and constantly in communicati0l 
with the Governments of the friendly States. 
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The Government would consider the situation and the results of the 
Anglo-French conversations from the point of view of the necessities 
and actual vital interest of the Czechoslovak State. 

It exhorted the people to remain calm. 

The afternoon papers published the reported text of the conditions 
to be imposed on the Government. 

A Sudeten German official on the German frontier told a representa- 
tive of the British press that attacks by the Free Corps on frontier places 
would continue. An action the previous evening on a Customs post 
near Grussbach was in accordance with the policy of the Legion, which, 
the night before that, had destroyed a Customs outpost and barracks at 
Neuhausen. They had also struck at Czechs from the Austrian front. 

The organizers of the Free Corps said they had over 100,000 applica- 
tions for enrolment, but were limiting it to 40,000 for the time being, 
in 4 divisions of 10,000 men. It was under the command of Herr Henlein. 

Sept. 20.—The Government’s reply to the Anglo-French proposals 
was transmitted to London and Paris, and an explanatory communiqué 
issued and broadcast. (See The Anglo-French Proposals re Czechoslovakia.) 

The state of emergency was extended to 3 more districts, making 
19 in all. 

Lidové Noviny, dealing with the Anglo-French plan, asked: ‘‘ Who 
has the right to deprive us of our historical frontiers that have withstood 
the wars and disturbances of Europe for 1,000 years? There is no such 
right.” 


Danzig 


Sept. g.—It was announced that the Polish Commissioner-General 
had refused to accept from the Senate a protest against the arrest of 
three Danzig Customs officials at Chojnice, on Polish territory near 
the German border. (They had been arrested for travelling on the 
railway without tickets.) 

The secret police in the Free City arrested the editor of the Danzig 
Gazette, the only Polish newspaper still appearing there. 

Protest by Polish Government. (See Poland.) 


Denmark 

Sept. 15.—The Politiken, a Liberal paper, referring to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s decision, said ‘‘ Mahomet goes to the mountain,” and 
added, “If Mr. Chamberlain does not return with peace, he will 
come back with war.” 

Berlingske Tidende said the two real rulers of Europe would stand 
lace to face. ‘“‘ Herr Hitler’s word is law both in great Germany and in 
the Sudetenland, and against Mr. Chamberlain’s will no Power of the 
opposing block will go to war.” 


Estonia 


Sept. 13.—The President prolonged the state of emergency for 
another year, and the Prime Minister explained that the decision was 
due largely to the international situation. 
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Finland 
Sept. 8.—Swedish Foreign Minister’s statement ve the Aland Islands, 
(See Sweden.) 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Sept. 7.—More reservists were called up, and most of the forts 
in the Maginot Line were believed to be fully manned. 

A decree was published providing for military control of the port 
of Marseilles, owing to the dockers rejecting the proposals submitted 
by the employers on Government recommendation. 

The decree was based on a law dated July 11 setting out the 
conditions under which the nation was to be organized in time of war, 
It made provision for the ‘“‘ conscription” of both plant and labour, 

Protest strikes were declared by the arsenal workers at Brest and 
by building workers of the Saéne et Loire Department. The Dockers’ 
Union formally accepted the decree, but protested against the conscription 
of the port. 

Sept. 8.—Work began at Marseilles docks, under military control. 

Sept. 9.—It was announced that all naval officers and men had 
been recalled from leave, and that at Brest and Toulon the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean fleets were respectively concentrated under stand-by 


orders. 
Sept. 11.—Marseilles port was described as having returned to 


normal. 

Sept. 12.—An official statement after a Cabinet meeting announced that 
the Cabinet had “ taken note of the recent diplomatic reports and events 
in the field of foreign policy as explained by the Foreign Minister. ; 
The Minister paid homage to the patriotism of the nation, to its calmness, 
and to its sangfroid. He has received from North Africa and the entire 
Colonial Empire the most moving evidence of loyalty to France. The 
dignified and sensible attitude of the country is particularly helpful 
to the defence of peace.” 

The dockers’ dispute at Marseilles was settled on the basis of an 
increase of wages. 

Sept. 13.—The Minister of Finance, in a statement, declared that 
the markets were in a confident mood, and this confidence was all the 
more justified because the Government had taken steps to prevent any 
interference with the normal economic life of the country. There could 
be no question of interfering in any way with the normal operation of 
any banks or markets. The large liquid resources held by the Bank 
of France and the Caisse des Dépéts made it possible to maintain complete 
liberty. The Government had formally and irrevocably decided not to 
interfere with it. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Sept. 6.—The Foreign Minister received the British and Soviet 
Ambassadors and the Ministers of Czechoslovakia and Greece. It was 
announced that all French Ambassadors and Ministers on leave had been 
instructed to return to their posts. 

Sept. 7—The press was almost unanimous in commending the 
attitude of the Prague Government as shown by the new offer to the 
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Sudeten Germans. M. Blum pointed out that all the concessions had 
been made by the Government, and said British and French pressure 
upon Prague must not be carried further. 

Sept. 8.—M. Blum, in a further article in the Populaire, said “ Let 
us speak clearly. Let us dot the i’s and cross the t’s so as to avoid the 
very possibility of a misunderstanding, and so as to leave not the slightest 
foundation for the inexplicable doubts felt among the leaders of the 
Reich about the real attitude of Britain and France . . . what is now at 
stake is the future of Europe, of liberty in Europe. . . .”’ 

Count Ciano’s statement to the French Chargé d’Affaires. (See 
Italy. External Affairs.) 

Sept. 9.—M. Bonnet received the Polish Ambassador and the 
Czechoslovak Minister. 

Sept. 10.—M. Bonnet left for Geneva, to see the Soviet Foreign 
Commissar and the Rumanian Foreign Minister. 

M. Herriot speaking at Brie Comte Robert and referring to Field- 
Marshal Géring’s speech, appealed for support of the Government “ with- 
out debate or controversy,’’ and implored the people to remain united. 

M. Sarraut, speaking at Noyon, said another war would make a 
charnel house of the planet, but war was not inevitable, and even beyond 
the edge of risk men of goodwill and nations of goodwill could and must 
do all to stop it. He made an impassioned appeal for national unity. 

Sept. 11.—M. Blum, in the Populaire, said the British attitude was 
pivotal, and of doubly capital importance ; first in itself, and secondly 
because Germany might assume that Britain would, in the last resort, 
determine the French attitude. It was possible Hitler might misunder- 
stand the language of democratic statesmen, and he (M. Blum) thought 
the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir John Simon should have been 
pitched in a higher key. Hitler knew that France was determined, but 
he argued that if at the decisive moment she did not feel that Britain 
was at her side she would hesitate to keep her word. 

Sept. 12.—Statement by the Cabinet ve M. Bonnet’s report on the 
foreign situation. (See Internal Affairs.) 

Sept. 13.—It was understood that on learning of the breaking off of 
negotiations in Prague, M. Bonnet had made a pressing appeal to the 
British Government asking that Lord Runciman should be urged to 
produce without a moment’s delay some alternative basis of negotiation. 

The Government issued orders temporarily prohibiting the export 
of scrap metal, wool, cotton, hides, and other materials capable of being 
used for national defence. 

Consent accorded to revocation of military clauses of Treaty of 
Neuilly. (See Bulgaria.) 

The Government were reported to have prohibited the import of 
petrol at Jibuti for transport into Abyssinia. 

Sept. 14.—M. Bonnet made a declaration in which he said that while 
the Government were resolutely opposed to any return to violence, they 
desired that every door to conciliation, whatever form it might take, 
should be left open provided that the approval of the Czech Government 
were forthcoming. 

In the Populaire, M. Blum declared that ‘‘ everything must be 
attempted, every method must be tried out to the full.” 

Sept. 15.—M. Blum described Mr. Chamberlain’s action as “a 
noble audacity in the desire for peace.” 
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Sept. 16.—The Premier and M. Bonnet saw the King of Bulgaria, 
who was passing through Paris. M. Bonnet later received the Polish 
Minister. 

Sept. 18.—M. Daladier and M. Bonnet left for London by air, accom- 
panied by members of the staff of the Quaid’Orsay. Issue of communigué 
by the British Government. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Sept. 19.—Approval by the Cabinet of procedure decided upon in 
London for finding a solution of the Czechoslovak crisis. (See The Anglo- 
French Proposals re Czechoslovakia.) 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS 

Sept. 6.—Proclamation by the Fihrer read at the Nuremberg 
Congress of the Nazi Party. (See Special Note.) 

Herr Hess opened the Congress, which, he announced, would be 
named the “ Parteitag of Great Germany,” with a speech eulogizing the 
Fiihrer and emphasizing the faith of the German people in the divine 
inspiration of his mission. They knew that whatever Herr Hitler did 
was right, and was necessary for Germany and for the nation. 

He also said, “‘ The Austrian Chancellor’s plans were meant to be 
directed against Hitler and the German people, but in the end they turned 
out favourable for Hitler and Germany,” and, addressing the Fiihrer 
himself, he concluded, ‘‘ You swore not to rest until all Germans are 
united under this flag. Germany is free. Germany is great.” 

Herr Hitler spoke at the Congress in the evening on the subject of 
Nazi views on art, and attacked Jewish influence. The strongest opposi- 
tion to the régime came, he said, from international Jewry, and “ the 
sphere in which our opponents still believe they can successfully attack 
us is in the cultural sphere. . . . The ejection of Jews from our cultural 
life should in our opinion be regarded by other countries as a gain and 
not a loss.... No matter what the Jewish democratic papers are 
saying, our cultural achievements will attain world fame in years to come. 
Our buildings will last longer than the gibbering of democratic Jewish 
cities. Jews, as a whole, are absolutely unproductive, and their approval 
or disapproval is entirely without consequence.”’ 

The artist, he said, must give expression to the will of his era. “We 
do not wish to imbue our people with mysticism. National-Socialism 
is not a movement of worshippers. We have no rooms for worship, 
but halls for the people. We have no temples, but meeting places and 
sports stadiums. We fulfil a divine charge in placing man as a divine 
creation at the head of our programme.” 

Their worship was the cultivation of what was natural; their 
prayers were courageous and the result of them was “ the fulfilment 
of our duties.” 

Dr. Rosenberg opened the Congress of Culture and defended the 
racial theory which, he said, had been represented abroad as an element 
of dissension, as “ the vainglory of intellectual separatism and fanaticism, 
and as barbarism.” It had often happened in history that a senile 
doctrine refused to give way before the views of a new evolution, but 
a real discovery, once made, never allowed itself to be hidden by protests, 
however loud. The laws of the circulation of the blood were not dis- 
covered by Church Councils, but by the reverently observant research 
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of European scientists who were threatened with death by these very 
Church Councils. Similarly the race doctrine had not been discovered 
by the Churches, and they were not, therefore, competent to sit in 
judgment on it. 

Sept. 7—Herr Hitler reviewed 40,000 youths and 1,600 girls of the 
National Labour Service, who chanted songs, one of which declared 
that Austria “‘ suffers no longer. The Fiihrer came as the orderly of God 
and made it free. . . Blood is stronger than enemy power, and 
what is German must belong to Germany.” 

Addressing them the Fiihrer said that they were now not only 
symbolically united, but in practice formed the Great German com- 
munity whose noblest symbol was the spade. They were carrying it 
for the defence of the Homeland by creating new soil and securing old 
soil. In the north, east, south, and especially in the west they did 
their duty to secure the frontiers. 

‘You, who are now standing before me,” he concluded, “‘ express 
the sublimest motto I know: ‘ Man, help yourself, and God will help 
you. 

Sept. 8.—Dr. Dietrich, the Press Chief, addressed the Congress on 
foreign press lies about Germany, and complained that the Fiihrer’s 
appeals to other Governments to prevent the sale of papers which printed 
untrue reports had passed unheeded. Resolutions had, it was true, 
been passed by the professional journalists’ organization, but these 
were bound to fail because “the problem can be solved only in the 
sphere of political responsibility.”’ 

He maintained that there never had been a real freedom of the press ; 
it was always dependent on and subordinated to someone-—either to 
irresponsible party and business politics and the anonymous power 
of finance, or to statesmen responsible for the life of the nation and 
to the political institutions of the nation. They in Germany had chosen 
the latter. 

Reports were current that General Beck, Chief of the General Staff, 
had been given leave of absence. (It was rumoured that he had offered 
his resignation.) 

Sept. 9.—Herr Hitler addressed a gathering of political leaders, 
and welcomed those from Austria, who had joined the great German 
Volksgemeinschaft for all eternity. 

‘“ At a time when clouds are gathering,’’ he said, “I am glad to 
know that there are about me millions of unshatterable, fanatical National- 
Socialists, whose leaders you are... In these long years you have 
been tried out and hardened. You have discovered for yourselves what 
strength resides in a community which is indissolubly fortified in itself 

. and which is determined to capitulate before no one. You 

make it easy for me to be your Leader to-day. All those who, for those 
past I5 years, have counted on a disintegration of our movement were 
Wrong.” 
Sept. 10.—Field-Marshal Goring, addressing the Congress, said that 
never before had Germany been as strong, as firm, and as united as 
to-day. No power in the world would be able to break through the 
fortifications in the west. 

“We love peace more than anyone in the world,” he declared. 
“The men of Versailles wiped peace out of the world. To-day they 
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are standing before their miserable work and do not know a way out. 
The only countries in Europe which are working for peace are Germany 
and Italy.” ¢ 

In a reference to Czechoslovakia he said: ‘‘ We know what is going 
on there. We know how unbearable it is that a miserable people— 
goodness knows where they came from—are repressing a highly civilized 
people. We know who is backing those ridiculous dwarfs in Prague— 
it is Moscow. Moscow promises anything, but will not stick to her 
promises ; democratic people have fallen victim to Moscow. 

“We are absolutely calm awaiting things that cannot be avoided, 
. . . We have found friends who share our views. . . We two, 
Germany and Italy, along with Japan, are the only big bulwarks against 
Bolshevism.” 

He declared that ‘ without exaggerating, Germany’s air fleet is 
the strongest in the world. Never before in history has Germany been 
so strong and united as now.” Further, it would never again be possible 
to starve the nation out and then demoralize it with propaganda. They 
had grain for two years, fats for 7} months, even if no cow gave milk, 
and so much sugar that they could export it. White wheaten bread 
would be restored on October 1, and from that date it would be permissible 
to brew more beer. He had stored other things which could not be 
replaced, and armaments factories were working at full speed. In short 
“Germany is becoming stronger from year to year. We especially 
have all reasons to rejoice. We started with our armaments earlier 
than the others and have beaten them by several lengths.” 


Herr Hitler addressed a Hitler Youth parade, telling them they were 
witnessing great historical events which would not happen again in 
centuries. “‘ You are the fighters for the greater Germany.” It was 
solely owing to their unity and the movement that they were able to 
accomplish what they did on March 12 and 13. 

But this, he thought, was only the beginning of their task. ‘‘ There 
are many great tasks before us which must still be solved, and this can 
be done only by a people which is educated to doing such great things. 
The territorial body (Volkskérper) of the nation does not take shape by 
itself, but by deliberate evolution.” 

Dr. Goebbels spoke to the Congress on “‘ the Red menace in Czecho- 
slovakia,” declaring that the Communists there acquired the Government's 
support by aiding President Benes’s election and by voting for the Govern- 
ment military budget of 1935. Prague was now the centre of the 
Comintern for Europe. 

‘“‘ We face the United Front of democracy and Bolshevism,” he went 
on, ‘‘ and therefore these two hate us. We do not want to conquer the 
world, but we want to defend our nation. . . . Bolshevism is the rude 
child of democracy. Democracy gave birth to it, brings it up, and gives 
it the possibility to live. . . . The Church in democratic countries 
should be expected to side with us against Bolshevism. The opposite 
is true,” and he accused England of tolerating Bolshevist propaganda 
and at the same time “ strutting about as the defenders of religion 4s 
soon as religious questions in Germany are involved.” 

Sept. 11.—Herr Hitler addressed 120,000 of his Storm Troopers and 
S.S. men and, characterizing them as representing all Germany, said, 
“‘ This Germany stands before us. We have the good fortune to live int. 
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To other Germans this privilege is for the time being not quite vouch- 
safed, but our hearts go out to them just as their hearts are entirely with 
ysand right among us. We have all one common obligation—it has been 
expressed thousands, even millions, of times—one Bekenntinis to 
Germany.” 

Sept. 12.—Herr Hitler’s address at the close of the Congress. (See 
Special Note.) 

' Addressing a parade of the Armed Forces, Herr Hitler said the 
realizing of the dream of centuries (the Anschluss)was due to two facts : 
first the creation of a real Volksgemeinschaft ; secondly, the creation of 
the new German Forces. From that they could draw two lessons : first, 
the necessity of the existence of the Party which saved and united 
Germany’s people. Secondly, this national community, guaranteed by 
Nazi teachings, required protection externally. 

They had the best arms in existence and the best training, and their 
character put them into the eternal front of German soldierdom. 

Sept. 13.—It was officially stated in Berlin that all available reserves 
of labour in the Old Reich had been pressed into service and four-fifths 
of the unemployed in Austria at the time of the Anschluss. 

The total engaged in productive work in Germany was 20,900,000, 
or 1,200,000 more than the highest figure of 1937. Persons living on 
the interest from capital, pensions, small craftsmen, etc., had been 
given useful work to do. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Sept. 6.—Herr Hitler received Herr Henlein at Nuremberg, and 
later the German Minister in Prague. 

Sept. 7,—Semi-official opinion regarding the events in Czechoslovakia 
was very critical of the ability of the Prague Government to maintain 
order. There was also much criticism of the latest offers in the “ fourth ” 
plan, and much dissatisfaction at the distinction proposed to be made 
between civil and State police. In practice it was felt this would mean 
that effective authority would be in the hands of the Czech State police. 

It was also complained that no provision was to be made for postal 
autonomy, so that Sudeten German letters and telephone communications 
would continue to be supervised by Czech officials. 

Sept. 8.—The Berliner Tageblatt, referring to the suggestion in The 
Times regarding the secession of the Sudeten area said, “‘ How can a 
paper like The Times bring up the question of the separation of the 
Sudeten German areas from Czechoslovakia ? It is possible that there 
are people in England . . . who are genuinely convinced that by this 
method alone the question . . . can be really settled. On the other 
hand, it may well be that this Times article is merely a ‘ trial balloon’ 
which has been sent up in order to produce certain reactions in Germany 
and, if possible, to provide a new glacis for a diplomatic offensive.” 

In articles criticizing the ‘‘ fourth plan” the papers objected that 
the control of the police would still be in Czech hands. The Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt said that even a superficial comparison with Henlein’s 
8-point programme revealed how little concrete and substantial it all 
was. It revolved round principles by which the Prague Government 
painfully wished to avoid giving to Sudeten Germans what they were 
legally entitled to. 
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The National Zeitung said the proposals were useless. The Carlsbad 
programme, “all in all a document of substantial political conception 
and high statesmanlike insight, is divided into moral and concrete 
demands. As far as the latter are concerned the Czechs, under great 
pressure from their western friends, have little by little agreed to certain 
concessions, which, however, have so far proved insufficient. On the 
other hand, they have not said a word about the Carlsbad programme, 
which alone can create the necessary conditions for a political change 


in Bohemia.”’ 
Sept. 9.—The Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador 


at a sae a 

The press continued its attacks on the Czechoslovak Government. 
Angriff published an “ eye-witness description ’’ of the cruelties per- 
petrated in the prison in Prague, and gave a list of “ acts of terror.” 

The D.A.Z., referring to foreign opinions as to the Sudeten German 
problem, said that the question of method had now come to the front. 
“The same circles which, after the Anschluss, became excited over 
German methods,” it declared, “although the union took place 
peaceably and without bloodshed, are now completely at a loss to say 
what methods they consider effective to obtain a solution which would 
be regarded as just by Great Britain. 

“Tf the Sudeten Germans do not succeed in obtaining, through their 
Carlsbad demands, autonomy and racial separation within the State, 
then those Carlsbad demands will, of course, be pointless, and Germans 
will find themselves facing a new situation. . . . Czechoslovakia 
has become a danger-point which Europe cannot tolerate much longer.” 

The Berliner Tageblatt said it was fully realized in Nuremberg that 
“the problem is simply one of fundamental racial rights, which cannot 
be denied. . . . Europe must at last be brought to peace. ... 
Centres of disturbance which have arisen because natural racial facts 
have been ignored must be set aside. Europe requires a natural order 
built on the irrevocable rights of her peoples. . . . That is the goal 
of the Fiihrer’s policy.” 

Sept. 11.—The Frankfurter Zeitung declared that for 20 years 
Czechs had “ made life a hell on earth” for the Sudeten Germans. A 
“ constructive ”’ solution of the problem was unacceptable and to accept 
one would merely be to repeat the mistakes of Versailles. 

“The hour,” it declared, “is grave. . . . Two thoughts govem 
and divide the European world. Some believe that, above all, Czecho- 
slovakia must be protected from the ‘ attack’ which they fear, others 
have no more earnest wish than that the agony of a tribe of the German 
people should be brought to anend. . . . These two points of view 
are not irreconcilable. . . . No confusion of ideas will prevail t0 
alter the course of history, and still less will it be possible to prevent 
our Reich from extending her protection to the Sudeten Germans ! 
they require it.’ 

Sept. 12.—A semi-official statement declared that the interpretatio! 
of British policy made available the previous day—that Britain could 
not remain aloof if the future safety of France were threatened—* - 
tained no surprise for Germany.” It added that the possibility 0! 
solution by force ‘‘ had been discussed exclusively outside al 

Opinion in well-informed circles in Berlin was that there was now, 
after the Fiihrer’s speech, no possibility that Germany’s attitude wa 
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misunderstood abroad, and confidence was expressed that the Prague 
Government would grant a plebiscite now that the cards had been laid 
on the table. 

If that Government refused to do this France and Britain would 
not intervene ; how could democratic countries go to war to deprive 
34 — people of that very right on which the Versailles Treaty was 
based : 

Sept. 13.—The National Zeitung declared that the Sudeten Germans 
could not continue the horse-dealing in Prague which had hitherto been 
staged by Benes and Hodza, and continued, “‘ We demand, moreover, 
the right of self-determination. From this demand, which alone can be 
the object of a new meeting between Czechoslovakia and the Sudeten 
Germans, there can be no escape, but only the clear answer, ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No.’ ” 

The Frankfurter Zeitung said ‘“‘ Negotiations are in progress. An 
understanding in one way or another is possible and must now finally 
be reached. Adolf Hitler used these words with all deliberation : 
‘Understanding one way or another.’ ”’ 

If a practical collaboration on the basis of autonomy were not 
established very soon, the alternative would be acute: “that means 
the Sudeten Germans will then be justified in demanding, on the ground 
of their right of self-determination, the severance of the German part 
if they hold that for good.” 

Sept. 14.—Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz, writing before the 
announcement of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit, said that, instead of giving 
the Sudeten Germans an opportunity of deciding their own affairs the 
Prague Government had done the opposite at an extremely tense moment, 
and “‘ foreign police are trying by every forcible means to suppress a 
point of view which demands nothing but freedom for its race which, as 
has happened 100 times before in history, no longer wishes to be the 
subject of forcible domination by another nation which has never shown 
itself to be anything but anenemy. . . . The civilized world must 
realize whither, in the case of the Czech State, Wilson’s principles have 
led, under which the creation of a ‘new Switzerland’ was cheerfully 
agreed upon.” 

Sept. 15.—The D.A.Z. described Mr. Chamberlain’s decision to visit 
the Fiihrer as a manly action. He was known to be a friend of peace, and 
the extent to which leadership of the British people lay in his hands was 
seen from the fact that even the Opposition, which hitherto agitated for 
war, wished him success. 

The two men represented two peoples which need have no mutual 
antagonisms. It must not be forgotten, however, that there was only 
one solution : Home to the Reich. ‘‘ The end of Czechoslovakia in her 
present form,” Dr. Silex concluded, “‘is accepted as a plain matter 
of course. Conrad Henlein’s proclamation, Mussolini’s open letter to 
Runciman, Chamberlain’s courageous decision, and Daladier’s declared 
willingness—these are all facts which were bound to arise from the unalter- 
able firmness of the German will.” 

Mr. Chamberlain arrived at Berchtesgaden at 4 p.m. He was 
cheered both there and in Munich, where he landed. 

Herr Hitler discussed the situation for 2 hours with Mr. Chamberlain, 
and a communiqué was issued reading, “ The Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor 
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had a comprehensive exchange of views with Mr. Chamberlain on the 
Obersalzberg to-day. The British Prime Minister is returning to England 
to-morrow to confer with the British Cabinet. In a few days a new 
conference will take place.”’ 

The programmes of all radio stations were interrupted soon after 
noon to broadcast throughout the country the proclamation issued by 
Herr Henlein denouncing the Prague Government and declaring that 
the Sudeten Germans wanted to “ go home to the Reich.” It was also 
published in all the papers. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, referring to the Henlein proclamation 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s visit, said that ‘“‘ anyone who still attempted 
to delay a speedy clearing up of the situation will be suppressing the 
sacred rights of an enslaved German tribal group. Therefore we hope 
that an immediate settlement of the flagrant injustices in Czechoslovakia 
may be attained with the co-operation of the British Prime Minister.” 

The Berliner Lokalanzeiger declared that in Czechoslovakia ‘‘ Hussite 
hordes are throwing the land into an uproar. The Sudeten Germans 
are being hunted like wild beasts, the machine guns are rattling, and 
it has become the sacred duty of Sudeten Germans to protect themselves 
with every means in their power, with flails and cudgels, with fists and 
barricades, for their lives and their homes are at stake.” 

The German people watched this fateful struggle of German brothers 
with complete sympathy, and ‘‘ Conrad Henlein’s appeal leaps like a 
fire to our hearts.” 

Sept. 16.—Mr. Chamberlain left Munich by air and, in a short 
statement, which was broadcast from all stations, expressed his thanks 
for the kind reception he had been given not only by the Government, 
but also by the German people. He also expressed his hope that he would 
be able to return within a few days for a second conversation. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks on landing in London were broadcast 
and circulated to the press. 

The police arrested the more prominent members of the Czechoslovak 
colonies in Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, Vienna, Chemnitz, Hamburg, and 
other large towns. It was understood that this action was in reprisal 
for the arrest of Sudeten Germans by the Czech police. 

Many papers published attacks on the Czechs and reproduced stories 
brought by refugees (stated to number 15,000) who had crossed into 
Germany. 

The Vdlkischer Beobachter, in its Vienna edition, reported that a 
number of Slovak and Ruthenian troops placed on the Ostmark portion 
of the frontier had deserted with their arms into Germany. Several 
hundred young Sudeten Germans who had been called up arrived in 
the Upper and Lower Danube regions from over the frontier. 

The National Zeitung, under headings such as ‘‘ Rule by the Rabble 
in Bohemia,” and “ Red gangs against the Sudeten Germans,”’ stated 
that the last warning which the Fiihrer issued at Nuremberg, a warning 
which clearly stated that Germany would not tolerate another May 21, 
had received an answer which was a blow in the face of all European 
sense of responsibility. 

It went on, “ That which Herr Schuschnigg attempted in the last 
days of his system—i.e., to set up Marxists and Bolshevists against the 
clear will of the people—has been carried to its limit in the hyphenated 
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State of MM. Benes and Hodza. .°. . Germany tolerates no second 
May 21, and should not tolerate it, unless she wishes to hand over the 
European culture which she protects to the spirit of hate and murder.” 

The D.A.Z. said that parallel with Mr. Chamberlain’s visit and the 
diplomatic moves ran local developments in Czechoslovakia, and the 
speed of these was swift. ‘‘ The Czechs push more and more energetically 
against the German position. They drive towards a situation in which 
the Sudeten Germans cannot help themselves any more. What must 
happen at this point was clearly stated in the Fiihrer’s Nuremberg speech. 
There is now no other alternative to the demand ‘‘ Home to the Reich.” 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt said that the military measures being 
taken in Prague revealed that the Government wished to prevent by 
force a plebiscite and “intends to provoke with amazing effrontery 
its neighbour Germany. President Benes now lets fall the mask of 
conciliatory politician and stands firm with his military advisers. . . . 
This last card which the Czech gamblers still have to play is the most 
dangerous threat to European peace which has emerged from Prague. 
We are witnessing the dissolution of Czechoslovakia.” 

The Vélkischer Beobachter described the proclamation of a state 
of emergency as “an open declaration of war on the German people,” 
and said that “‘ the warmonger Benes ”’ should know that this provocation 
must cease where the honour of the whole German people was at stake. 

The Berliner Tageblatt expressed great indignation at the order 
for the surrender of arms in Czechoslovakia, and said that “‘ Prague 
needs this pretext to camouflage its measures for the arming of the 
so-called Red guard on which the Benes system is relying to an increasing 
extent. Does Prague want to turn the Sudeten area into a second 
Spain ¢ 
The official News Agency reported from Weipert that Sudeten 
Germans had been seized as hostages by the Czech military authorities 
and Communists, and one Sudeten fugitive was reported to have stated 
that there were 50 Soviet aeroplanes at K6niggratz. 

Sept. 18.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, discussing the Hitler-Chamberlain 
meeting, considered there must have been substantial agreement—i.e., 
the mutual conviction that they must succeed in finding a solution by 
which warlike developments would be avoided, but through which the 
Sudeten Germans would come to their rights. 

A compromise solution was impracticable ; a complete solution must 
come at once, and everyone could see that a Czech State, ‘‘ freed from the 
oppression of minorities who are striving to leave the State has a secure 
possibility of life, if perhaps another way of life, and that such a State 
has nothing to fear from Germany.” 

The writer recalled that in 1914 Sir Edward Grey had written that 
should the crisis of that moment be overcome it would be his effort to 
reach an arrangement in which Germany could participate, and through 
which it would be made certain that no aggressive policy was pursued 
against Germany. He hoped these words might “ find realization in a 
much more comprehensive sense suited to the conditions and needs of 
to-day.” 

Several papers published the stories of refugees who had taken 
refuge in Germany to escape serving with the Czechoslovak Army, and 
who said they had been told by the Czechs that in war they would be put 
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in the front line to shoot the Germans. Other refugees spoke of man- 
hunting by Czech authorities, of the forcible abduction of reservists, and 
of arrests of Sudeten German officials. 

Reports were in circulation that mobilization was taking place on a 
large scale in Czechoslovakia. 

Further arrests of Czechs in Berlin were reported. It was also 
stated in Berlin that there were 84,000 Sudeten German refugees in 
Germany, of whom 40,000 were under arms. The National Zeitung, in 
reporting this, said their functions were “ to protect their families, houses, 
their soil, and their nationality. . . . The healthy will to defence and 
self-sacrifice of the Sudeten German population will now find its con- 
solidation in a strong military organization, ready for anything.” It 
added that a St. Bartholomew’s Night threatened the Sudeten German 
people. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, describing conditions in Czechoslovakia, 
reported stories of shameless treatment of the Sudeten Germans, of the 
storming of provision shops, of the hoarding of supplies, the collapse of 
the Czech currency, of runs on the banks, and of the refusal of Germans 
to answer the call to the Colours. 

Sept. 19.—Diplomatisch-Politische Korrespondenz described Signor 
Mussolini’s speech as made with a true feeling of responsibility for Europe. 
The ‘“‘ democratic ’’ Czech State and its leaders had allowed a mask to 
fall. They refused a plebiscite and persevered in their craving for 
dictatorship over an alien race. 

The Duce saw clearly that, in that case, a war of liberation, such as 
the Italian people themselves had experienced, was unavoidable. 

Speaking at a demonstration of Sudeten German refugees at Dresden, 
Herr Sebekovsky addressed his remarks to those still in Czechoslovakia, 
and said, “‘ We will come to you, and this time we will not be without 
arms. Sudeten Germans at home, keep your courage. The day of our 
liberation is near.” 

Another speaker, a Deputy, said that in spite of the advice of the 
great democracies and the pressure from abroad, it had been too late to 
change the course of events. 

The Czechs had not really any intention of being called to order, 
and, more than anyone else in the world, the Sudeten Germans had the 
right to warn Europe not to believe a word from Prague. 

They had created a new organization to replace the one in the 
Sudetenland, which had been destroyed, and the new one would not 
negotiate, discuss, or seek peaceful solutions, but would see to it that 
every drop of blood spilt in the last few days was repaid a thousandfold. 

The speeches at the demonstration were broadcast throughout 
Germany. 

Troop movements towards the Czech-Silesian frontier continued, 
and reports were current of mobilization measures, such as the requisition- 
ing of vehicles. 

Notice was issued that all Sudeten German men between 18 and 50 
who had crossed into the Reich as refugees and wished to join the Free 
Corps should report to the depéts along the border. All who were 
accepted for the Corps were equipped and posted to regiments, and the 
total strength was reported to have risen to 50,000. 
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Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Sept. 14.—It was announced that the King would arrive in London 
from Balmoral the next morning “in order to have further time for 
discussion on the international situation with his Ministers.”’ 

Sept. 15.—It was announced that Parliament was to be recalled in 
order to enable the Prime Minister to report on his visit to Germany. 

The King received Lord Halifax, Sir John Simon, and other Ministers. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Sept. 7.—It was officially stated in London that a suggestion in The 
Times leading article of September 6 that the Czechoslovak Government 
might consider the possibility of a secession of the fringe of alien popula- 
tions in their territories, in no way represented the views of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sept. 11.—It was stated in London that the Government recognized 
it to be of the utmost importance that the German Government should 
be under no illusions as to the attitude of Great Britain in case of war, 
in which France was engaged, coming as a result of an attack on Czecho- 
slovakia. The British Government had already, as clearly as possible, 
declared its view that if aggression were resorted to, that would involve 
France, and that Britain could not stand aside if a general conflict took 
place in which the security of France might be menaced. 

Sept. 12.—The Czechoslovak Minister visited the Foreign Office and 
presented a memorandum reiterating the statement already made by 
the Czech Foreign Minister to the British and French Ministers in Prague 
that a plebiscite would be unacceptable to the Czech Government. The 
Constitution made no provision for it ; no Head of the State could con- 
template such a measure without losing the confidence of the electorate 
and risking chaos in the country; the many nationalities represented 
would make it very difficult to delineate any area for it; there were 
elections to Parliament as a means of expressing the political wishes of 
the people ; and that the history of recent plebiscites gave little encourage- 
ment to those who wished for a free expression of the electorate’s will. 

The Egyptian Minister of War arrived in London. 

Sept. 13.—A special meeting of Ministers in London was attended 
by the Chiefs of Staff of the three Services and by Sir Thomas Inskip. 

Sept. 14.—The Foreign Office issued an announcement reading : 
‘The Prime Minister has sent to the German Fiihrer and Chancellor, 
through H.M. Ambassador in Berlin, the following message :—‘ In view 
of increasingly critical situation, I propose to come over at once to see 
you with a view to trying to find peaceful sojution. I propose to come 
across by air, and am ready to start to-morrow. Please indicate earliest 
time at which you can see me and suggest place of meeting. Should be 
grateful for very early reply. Neville Chamberlain’ ”’ 

‘ The Fiihrer has replied to the above message to the effect that he 
will be very ready to meet the British Prime Minister on September 15. 
The Prime Minister is accordingly leaving for Germany by air to-morrow 
morning.” 

Sept. 15.—Mr. Chamberlain left for Munich, and in a message to the 
nation and the world, said ‘‘ I am going to meet the German Chancellor 
because the present situation seems to me to be one in which discussions 
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between him and me may have useful consequences. My policy has 
always been to try to ensure peace, and the Fiihrer’s ready acceptance 
of my suggestion encourages me to hope that my visit to him will not 
be without results.”’ 

Discussion with Herr Hitler and issue of communiqué. (See Germany, 
External Affairs.) 

Sept. 16.—Mr. Chamberlain arrived back in London and, in a state- 
ment, said he had had a long talk with Herr Hitler. ‘ It was a frank talk, 
but it was a friendly one, and I feel satisfied now that each of us fully 
understands what is in the mind of the other.” : 

He went on, “ You will not, of course, expect me to discuss now 
what may be the results of these talks. What I have got to do is to 
discuss them with my colleagues, and I would advise you not to accept 
prematurely any unauthorized account of what took place in the con- 
versations. ... Later—perhaps in a few days—I am going to have 
another talk with Herr Hitler ; only this time he has told me that it is 
his intention to come halfway to meet me. That is to spare an old man 
such a long journey.” 

Lord Runciman and Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin also arrived in London. 

Lord Halifax received the Italian Ambassador and the British 
Ambassador in Rome. 

Statement ve British Government’s attitude towards reform of the 
League Covenant. (See League of Nations.) 

Sept. 17.—The Cabinet met and decided to invite the French Premier 
and Foreign Minister to London. 

Statement on British naval policy before the Committee of the 
League Assembly. (See League of Nations.) 

Sept. 18.—M. Daladier and M. Bonnet arrived in London, accom- 
panied by officials of the Quai d’Orsay, and after prolonged discussions 
with Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, Sir John Simon, and Sir Samuel 
Hoare a communiqué was issued reading: ‘‘ After full discussion of the 
present international situation the representatives of the British and 
French Governments are in complete agreement as to the policy to be 
adopted with a view to promoting a peaceful solution of the Czechoslovak 
question. The two Governments hope that thereafter it will be possible 
to consider a more general settlement in the interests of European peace.” 

While the British and French Ministers were in conference they were 
notified by the Czechoslovak Legation that the Minister in London had 
received instructions to make it clear that the Prague Government took 
it for granted that they would be consulted before any decisions were 
reached, and that they could accept no responsibility for decisions 
reached without them. 

Sept. 19.—Approval by French Cabinet of British proposals regarding 
Czechoslovakia. (See The Anglo-French Proposals re Czechoslovakia.) 


Hatay Republic 

Sept. 7.—Dr. Melek, acting Governor of the Sanjak, assumed the 
Premiership of the Republic. 

Sept. 8.—The Statutes of the Republic were approved by the National 
Assembly. They declared the Hatay to be a distinct Republican State 
upheld by a Turkish majority and enjoying absolute independence in 
its interior affairs. 
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All citizens had equal rights before the law. The legislative power 
rested with the National Assembly elected for 4 years and composed of 
4o members. The Head of the State was elected by the Assembly for 
5 years. 

' An Executive Council composed of a President and 4 members was 
to be responsible to the Assembly. The President would be designated 
by the Head of the State. 

' The gendarmerie was limited to 1,500 men. 


Hungary 

Sept. 8.—The Pester Lloyd, urging the necessity of finding an early 
solution of the Czech problem, believed that a lasting one could be based 
on the principles laid down in the Carlsbad declaration. The latest offer 
of the Government did justice to a number of these demands; the 
interest of peace called for another effort to meet them all. 

It continued, “‘ Full appreciation is due to the activities of Great 
Britain and her representatives, who are throwing into the scales at this 
grave hour all their best intellectual and moral powers and the authority 
of the British Empire, shining in all its proverbial splendour once again, 
while seeking to promote a just, fair, and lasting solution.”’ 

Sept. 13.—The press, in comments on Herr Hitler’s speech, was 
unanimous in concluding that it left the door open to further negotiations, 
and that the responsibility for keeping the peace still lay with the Prague 
Government. The tone of the speech showed how gravely those people 
had sinned against the cause of peace who created the war atmosphere by 
“ concocting ”’ the story of German military measures on May 21. 

One paper published a statement by the Magyar leader in Czecho- 
slovakia, who said no progress could be made so long as the Czech pro- 
posals needed to be framed on the basis of the Czechoslovak national 
State. The new Constitution would have to have a frankly federal 
character. 

Sept. 16.—Telegram to Signor Mussolini from Revisionist League. 
(See Italy. External Affairs.) 

The Government protested to the Czechoslovak Government against 
the concentration of Czech troops on the Hungarian frontier, on the 
ground that these measures were entirely unjustified. 

Sept. 17.—The Pester Lloyd, in an article on suggested solutions of 
the Czechoslovak crisis, said, “‘ It is not only the German minority which 
is in an irrepressible mood. All other nationalities of the Republic are 
already on the brink of revolt. There can be no doubt that should they 
realize that their moral, historical, and material interests are about to be 
sacrificed they would rise and start fighting with all possible means at 
their disposal. . . . The first great Power to realize this was Italy.” 

_ Admiral Horthy left for East Prussia as the guest of Field-Marshal 
Goring at a hunting party. 

_ Sept. 18.—An official statement approved the demand of the Magyar 
minority party in Czechoslovakia for a plebiscite, and promised it the 
support of the Government. It declared that the voice of the Magyars 
of Czechoslovakia was the voice of the entire Hungarian people. 

The Government papers declared that any discrimination in favour 
of the Sudeten German minority as against the Hungarian would have 
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“catastrophic consequences,” and that Hungary would “ oppose and 
wreck it with all the means at her command.”’ 

Many Magyar and Slovak refugees were reported to have entered 
the country during the week-end, including fully equipped Slovak 
soldiery. 

Sept. 19.—The press expressed great satisfaction at Signor Mussolini's 
speech, and drew attention to the importance of solidarity between 
Hungary and Poland in the question of their minorities in Czechoslovakia. 

The Prime Minister sent a message of thanks to Signor Mussolini, 
and demonstrations of sympathy were made before the Italian, Polish, 
and German Legations. 

M. Eckhardt, the Leader of the Opposition, in a speech to the 
Independent Small Farmers Party, said he could not believe that the 
rulers of the world would be so insane as to prefer war to the putting 
into effect of the principle of self-determination. 

The fact that Hungary had not broken the peace, had used no 
threats, and had taken no one-sided step during those bitter years under 
the iniquitous Trianon Treaty should not be misread as a sign of weakness. 
But she could not acquiesce in a solution which would leave nearly a 
million Magyars in Czechoslovakia, when others were to be liberated. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Sept. 13.—The decree of September 2 excluding Jews from the State 
schools was published and entered into force. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Sept. 6—A Manchukuo mission of friendship arrived at Naples on 
a visit led by the Minister of Finance. 

Sept. 7.—It was announced that an agreement had been made with 
Germany for the sending there of some 6,000 building trade workers. 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, said he had the impression that what 
was until the day before a black cloud hanging over Europe was slowly 
and gradually clearing. The Prague Government seemed at last to 
have dropped their doctrinaire attitude and temporizing tactics and to 
be prepared to recognize the national rights of the minorities which, 
actually, together constituted a majority in the country. 

Italy, he declared, had throughout the crisis felt at one with Germany. 
It seemed certain that also in this vital episode the Rome-Berlin axis had 
played a part, and functioned with that spiritual unity and harmony of 
action which made it the most important element of power and authority 
in Europe. 

Sept. 8.—Informazione Diplomatica, in a communiqué, said that 
Italy’s attitude towards the Czech problem had been, and remained, in 
conformity with the policy of the Rome-Berlin axis, definitely favourable 
to Herr Henlein’s 8 points. These claims demanded territorial autonomy 
for the minorities, but had never suggested that they should not form 
part of the fabric of the Czechoslovak State. Herr Henlein had never 
asked for separation pure and simple from the State; such a radical 
solution had, however, now been contemplated by influential organs 
such as The Times and the Paris République. 
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It seemed clear that extraneous and irresponsible forces were at 
work, forces which had their source in Moscow and Paris, and which 
,imed at stiffening the resistance of the Prague Government by dangling 
before it the possibility of a backing which might be hypothetical, and 
py mistranslating the issue into terms of opposing ideologies. 

' Responsible circles in Rome greatly appreciated the behaviour of 
the German people, especially in face of the semi-mobilization of the 
French Army. If Prague would face realities a greater crisis might 
vet be avoided. 

' Italy’s attitude had been settled during the conversations Herr 
Hitler had with Signor Mussolini in Rome. Italy had called up no 
reservists and taken no military measures, chiefly because she considered 
an agreement was still possible provided the action of the war party 
among the democracies (correnti demo-guerra fondaie) did not prevail, 
but also because her internal mechanism enabled her to cope with any 
eventualities promptly. 

Count Ciano received the French Chargé d’Affaires to whom he was 
understood to have amplified the semi-official communiqué, declaring 
that the Government did not favour the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia. They believed the only possible solution was the fullest 
measure of local government for the Germans consonant with the integrity 
of the Republic. 

Sept. 10.—The press repeated the charge that the intrigues of 
anti-Fascists in Moscow and Paris were responsible for the uncertainty 
of the situation, and suggested that the French and Soviet Governments 
were putting strong and constant pressure on London to join in brow- 
beating Germany. 

Sept. 11.—The Corriere della Sera described Dr. Benes’s broadcast as 
“ shameless.” 

Sept. 12.—The Giornale d'Italia described what it termed the 
British communiqué on the British Government’s attitude to the Czecho- 
slovak problem as an ill-judged and unjustified piece of interference, 
and said it was one of a succession of manceuvres designed to intimidate 
Germany. The ostentatious military preparations and the insistence 
on Franco-British solidarity had had the result of stiffening the Prague 
Government. This provoked and justified reactions among the Germans. 

The democracies would not learn by experience. By their polemics 
and their interference they merely complicated the situation ; this had 
ru the case in Ethiopia and China, and it was the same with Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The Tribuna accused the “‘ so-called great democracies ’’ of obstinate 
resistance, really based on ideological prejudices, and of misrepresentation 
of facts. Another “ insidious manceuvre ’’ was the “ parade of military 
preparations, as if Germany were threatening anyone. As the German 
apers point out, the possibility of a German attack is being discussed 
nly outside Germany.” 

Sept. 13.—Informazione Diplomatica, in a further statement on 
the Sudeten problem, said it must be recalled that Czechoslovakia was 
a completely paradoxical creation of the diplomacy of Versailles. The 
otal of its minorities exceeded in number the Czechs themselves ; nor 
vere they insignificant factions contrasting with a large homogeneous 
Majority. 
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Dr. Benes would have been well advised to accept all the Carlsbad 
points promptly. He failed to do so because he had always been one 
hour or one idea too late. The problem had now been expressed jp 
plain terms of the right to self-determination, which could no longer 
be denied the Sudeten Germans. 

There were only two possible solutions: one, to give them the 
means to determine their own future; the other, to deny them that 
right. To give them the possibility of seceding would be to choose the 
task of justice and peace. 

Runciman’s efforts ought to be devoted to convincing Benes that 
wisdom and policy lay in accepting the amputation of a limb now 
completely foreign to the organism as a whole. 

What, it asked, could Czechoslovakia hope from a war? Were 
millions of young men of every country in Europe to be plunged into 
the mélée simply for the sake of maintaining the hegemony of Prague 
over the Sudeten population ? 

Sept. 15.—The Popolo d’Italia published an open letter to Lord 
Runciman written, but not signed, by Signor Mussolini, who described 
the mixture of races making up Czechoslovakia and went on, “ You 
Lord Runciman, must simply propose to Benes a plebiscite, not only for 
the Sudeten Germans, but also for all the nationalities which will ask 
for it. If Benes refuses you will let him know that England will see seven 
times seven before going to war simply to preserve a State which is a 
monstrous fiction.” 

He said that Prague without the alien element would be much 
stronger, and that the new situation of Bohemia would create new 
possibilities. Above all, Europe would be spared war. “ Millions oj 
men think that this war is to be avoided. Frontiers traced with ink may 
be modified. It is another thing when the frontiers were traced by the 
hand of God and the blood of man.”’ 

A report was circulated in Rome that Mr. Chamberlain had had « 
‘phone conversation with Signor Mussolini. (It originated with the 
Stefani Agency correspondent in Berlin.) 

The Giornale d'Italia called Mr. Chamberlain’s action “a Fascist 
method of clarity and resolution, which one must appreciate.” 
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Signor Gayda also referred to the Duce’s open letter and supported 


the idea of plebiscites, to give each of the minorities the possibility o! 
seceding, and of local autonomy on a cantonal basis for areas where 
separation was impracticable or the population mixed. A totalitarial 
solution was required. 

Sept. 16.—The press published reports from Italian correspondents 
in Berlin representing the conditions in the Sudeten areas as very bai 
with the Czechoslovak Army crushing any sign of loyalty to Germat\ 
with violence and bloodshed. 

Signor Mussolini received telegrams from the Slovak Council 


Geneva and the Hungarian Revisionist League in Budapest. The formegiy 


expressed gratitude for his attitude towards the minorities as set fort! 
in his letter to Lord Runciman, and the latter drew his attention to tht 
situation of the Hungarians in Czechoslovakia, and called for a plebiscit? 

The Foreign Minister was informed by the Afghan Minister in Roni 
that his Government considered him to be accredited to the King of Ital 
and Emperor of Abyssinia. 
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Sept. 18.—Signor Mussolini, speaking at Trieste, reviewed the history 
of the port and its vicissitudes, and said that in March, 1938, had come 
another fateful event. It had created a new situation, but Trieste was 
ready to face it and overcome it. They knew, he said, that there was no 
disputing the facts of geography. 

He then referred to the existing situation, and said, ‘“‘ What I am 
going to tell you now is not dictated solely by the policy of the Rome- 
Berlin axis, or even by sentiments of friendship for the Magyars, the 
Poles, and the other minorities, of what may be called Mosaic State No. 2, 
but by a feeling which is European rather than Italian. When the 
problems which history sets us reach such a degree of harassing com- 
plexity their solution must be the one which is simplest, most logical, 
most radical, what we Fascists call totalitarian. The solution of the 
problem which is tormenting Europe has only one name, plebiscites ; 
plebiscites for all the nationalities which want them. . . .” 

At certain moments it was essential to act quickly if disorders and 
complications were to be avoided, and this necessity had been felt by 
the British Premier, who had gone to Munich as a flying messenger of 
peace, ‘‘ because any delay does not hasten the solution but determines 
the fatal shock.” 

‘“ This solution,” he went on, “in spite of Moscow’s campaign, is 
already penetrating the hearts of the European peoples. We hope that 

a pacific solution may be reached. We hope otherwise that if 
this is not possible the eventual conflict may be limited and circumscribed. 
But if this does not happen and it were to end in a ranging of forces of 
universal character for or against Prague, let it be known that Italy’s 
position is already chosen.” 

In a reference to the Jewish question the Duce said this was only 
one aspect of the other problem of the day, that of race. Empires were 
kept by prestige, and prestige called for a clear and strict racial conscience. 
Italy's position towards the Jewish question had been determined by 
the attitude of world Jewry, which for 16 years had shown itself an 
implacable enemy to Fascism. 

All the same, Jews of Italian nationality who had indisputable 
(merits in their dealings with Italy and the régime would find under- 
standing and justice; as for the others, a policy of separation would 
be followed, but ultimately the world would show amazement ‘‘ more 

ver our generosity than over our severity,’’ unless the Jews beyond 


Bthe frontiers forced them to change their minds. 


Sept. 19.—Signor Mussolini on Yugoslav soil. (See Yugoslavia.) 

Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d'Italia, stated that “ Italy is ready 
0 take up arms by Germany’s side in the event of a mad European con- 
lagration on the absurd theme ‘ for or against Prague.’ ”’ 


1 Japan 
Sept. 6.—Definition of the neutral area in Hankow, and statement 
e the attack on the Eurasia Co.’s air-liner. (See Sino-Japanese War. 
oreign Interests.) 
Sept. 8.—The Foreign Office announced that Mr. Yoshida, the 
Ambassador to Great Britain, was returning to Tokyo. 
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Sept. 11.—It was announced that Mr. Sato and Mr. Arita, both 
former Foreign Ministers and Ambassadors, were to be appointed “‘ dipjo- 
matic advisers ” to the Foreign Office. 

Sept. 13.—The Nichi Nichi stated that the Foreign Office had let 
it be known that Japan extended sympathetic support to Herr Hitler’s 
expression of dissatisfaction with the policies of France and Britain, 
which were designed merely to preserve the status quo. 

Foreign Office officials, however, disclaimed having made any such 
observations. 

The paper Kokumin pointed out that the Sudeten affair had no 
direct bearing on the anti-Comintern front, and even if it were enlarged 
Japan would not be directly concerned with it. 

Protest by the British military authorities in Shanghai against 
arrest of British soldier. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

The Government protested to the Soviet Government against 
“illegal penetration ” into Japanese territory near Handazawa, Sakhalin, 
by Soviet frontier guards on four occasions in August. 

It was understood in Tokyo that agreement had been reached on 
the setting up of a joint commission to demarcate the frontier near 
Changkufeng Hill, composed of two Soviet representatives and one each 
from Japan and Manchukuo. 

Sept. 14.—The Foreign Office issued a statement declaring that 
“‘ what the Fiihrer demands concerning the Sudeten problem is a solution 
with justice, for which our nation has nothing but sympathy and 
admiration.” 

It was the Comintern which had taken advantage of the situation 
brought about by the sacrifice of principle to expediency which the 
St. Germain Treaty represented, and had been pulling the strings behind 
the Czechoslovak Government. 

Japan was prepared as ever to join forces with Germany and Italy 
for the fight against Red operations. In view of the fact that the 
Comintern’s intrigues were to blame for the crisis Japan hoped that such 
great Powers as Britain and France would take definite cognizance 
thereof and act accordingly for the sake of world peace. 

The spokesman stated that the word “fight ’’ meant the use of 


armed force if necessary. 
Nichi Nichi, commenting on Herr Hitler’s speech, said he was 


demanding that an international injustice be corrected. British andy 


French leaders should abandon the absurd notion that the maintenance 


of the status guo was equivalent to justice. 
Sept. 17.—The extraordinary military Estimates for the current 
year were published and totalled 3,250 million yen (say £50 million), 


League of Nations 


Sept. 9.—The Council met in private session and adopted the agenda.% 


Sept. 10.—The Council met and had before it the reports of the 


Financial Committee, the Exchange Control Committee, and the Economic, 


and Financial Co-ordinating Committee. They all made it clear that 
there was a close connection between nationalistic policy and trae 


depression. ’ 
The Secretary-General received a Note from the Emperor Hail 


Selassie stating that the Ethiopian Government were abstaining pr 
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yisionally from sending representatives to the Assembly, the agenda of 
which contained no question referring directly to Ethiopia. If, however, 
any such question were raised he would hasten to appoint a complete 
delegation able to present itself before the Assembly to safeguard the 
rights and interests of the country. 

He concluded by declaring that the invading army had not been able 
to establish permanent control except on the railway and the chief roads 
constructed by his Government some time before the Italian invasion. 

It was learnt that the Chinese Government had appealed to the 
League, invoking Article 17 of the Covenant. 

Sept. 11.—An informal meeting was held of the representatives of 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 
They decided against making a joint declaration in the Assembly re 
Article 16 of the Covenant. 

Sept. 12.—Mr. de Valera was elected President of the Assembly by 
39 votes out of 42 cast. On taking the chair he said the League had been 
acclaimed 20 years ago as providing the alternative that reason suggested 
tothe madness of force. ‘“‘ Let us cling to it and seek to make it effective,”’ 
he urged, “‘ by using it as an instrument for the righting of international 
wrong wherever it exists. Let us lend its moral support to all those 
who, no matter what their nation, strive to find a just and peaceful 
solution here or elsewhere for the immediate international difficulties 
with which we are confronted. . . .” 

Before the election the Acting President (Mr. Jordan, New Zealand) 
had made an appeal for the total prohibition of aerial bombardment by 
ll nations. 

Sept. 16.—Lord de la Warr made a declaration in the Assembly 
on behalf of the British Government in which he said the League was 
faced with a position never contemplated by its founders, the result 
ff secessions and the increase in vast armaments. It had tended to 


for the pacific settlement of disputes. The Covenant had come to be 
regarded as an instrument for maintaining the status quo. 

Its real essence lay in the recognition of the principle of peaceful 
hange and the prohibition of war until all means of pacific settlement 
had been exhausted. Any enhancement of the strength of the machinery 
for such settlement would be welcomed by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment. 

Many States hesitated to accept obligations that might involve them 
in disputes when their own interests were not at stake, and regarded 
the system of sanctions as suspended. 

The difficulties of the League were not permanent, however, and 
here could be no question of a modification of its juridical basis. 

He went on to point out that the circumstances for international 
action and the possibility and nature of that action could not be 
letermined in advance. Each case had to be considered on its merits, 
ind there could be no automatic obligation to apply economic or military 
anctions. 

There was now a general obligation to consider whether and how 
ar Article 16 could be applied, and what common steps could be taken 
0 render aid to the victim of a breach of the Covenant. Each State 

ust be the judge of the extent to which it could participate, and it 
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would naturally be influenced by the extent to which others were prepared 
to act. Aggression against any member of the League must, however 
be a matter of concern to all members. 

The unanimity rule also needed modifying, so that under Article 3; 
the League would be able to intervene in any dispute sooner than it now 
could. 

The United Kingdom Government, he continued, favoured effect 
being given to the recommendations of the Committee of Jurists for the 
separation of the Covenant from the Peace Treaties. It was their firm 
intention to preserve the League ; if it did not exist to-day statesmen 
would be seeking means of constructing it. 

Herr Koht, the Norwegian Foreign Minister, stated that the return 
to a policy of opposing alliances by the Great Powers had transformed 
collective security into collective insecurity, and to the smaller States 
obligations under the Covenant had become dangerous rather than 
reassuring. 

Norway was resolved to decide for herself with regard to any action 
under Article 16, and consequently there could be no question of the 
passage of troops across her territory, even to oppose an aggressor 
without her Government’s authorization. 

As to economic sanctions, she must retain the right of decision. Her 
policy was to keep the country out of war and preserve complete neutrality 
but she was not anxious in any way to see changes in the Covenant. 

Mr. Wellington Koo stated that his Government would ask for the 
application of Article 17 (disputes with non-member States) ; also that 
the League should implement the resolutions of the Assembly and the 
Council by recommending an embargo on war material, oil, and financial 
credit against the aggressor State, and should take measures to deter 
Japan from using poison gas and from bombing undefended towns and 
civilians. 

A request was received from the Spanish Republican Government 
that the League’s work re the situation in Spain should be subjected to 
a special examination in Committee. 

Sept. 17.—A statement on British naval policy was made in the 
Committee of the Assembly dealing with the limitation of armaments 
by the Financial Secretary to the Treasury. He said the Agreements 
with Germany and the U.S.S.R. had been ratified, and came into force 
on November 4, 1937. As they were based on the London Treaty of 
March, 1936, Germany and the U.S.S.R. were now bound by the 
qualitative limitation of that Treaty and the system of exchange of 
information. 

Negotiations had also been opened with Poland, Turkey, and the 
Scandinavian Powers, and an agreement with Poland had been signed 
on April 28, 1938. It was hoped soon to conclude an agreement with 
the Scandinavian countries. 

Italy had undertaken to accede to the 1936 Treaty as soon as the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement came into force, and meantime had stated 
her intention of acting in conformity with its provisions. 

Owing to the attitude of Japan, the United Kingdom and United 
States Governments had found it necessary to exercise their right t0 


“escalate” in respect of the tonnage of capital ships, which had beet] 


fixed at 45,000 tons instead of 35,000. 
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Sept. 19.—China invoked Article 17 before the Council in connection 
with the conflict with Japan. In making the request Dr. Koo pointed 
t that resolutions previously adopted by the League in support of 
hina had not been carried out, but members could not remain neutral 
n the face of aggression so long as the Covenant had not been changed. 

He demanded the imposition of an embargo against Japan on 
smaments, raw materials, and funds, and asked for financial aid for 
nina. 
The President of the Council accepted the application, and read 
, telegram to be sent to the Japanese Government inviting them to 
iccept the obligations of membership for the purpose of the dispute. 

In the Assembly the delegates of Estonia and Latvia supported 
ie British attitude as to the non-compulsory character of the system 
contemplated in Article 16. The “ Sanctions’’ system must, they 
aid, be considered as having acquired a non-automatic character, and 
hey must reserve the right to decide in each case whether they should 
pply the measures provided by the Article. 

Sefior del Vayo ascribed the existing distress and alarm to the 
actics of temporizing with the aggressor and ignoring aggression. The 
yanish Government retained their faith in peace by collective security 
ind were therefore opposed to any reform of the Covenant which involved 
he elimination of the sanctions clauses. 


lexico 

Sept. 6.—The Supreme Court ruled against the appeal of the expro- 
riated oil companies, and so upheld the Labour Board’s award of an 
ndemnity of some 50 million pesos (say £6 million) to the employees of 


he companies (i.e., three months back pay and damages alleged to have 
en suffered. The companies were alleged to have broken their con- 
racts with the employees just before the expropriation). 

The companies had declined to accept the Labour Board’s award 
m the ground that the men had not lost a single day’s work. 

Sept. 11.—The $10 million oil contract with W. R. Davis & Co. of 
Yew York was reported to have broken down, and the German barter 
leals were being held up owing to the high prices quoted for German 
nachinery. 


lorocco 

Sept. 17.—The Sultan published a declaration which he had made 
n person to the French Resident-General, assuring him that, whatever 
ught happen in the event of a conflict, and if the worst came to pass, 
he and all his subjects would stand beside France. 


he Netherlands 


Sept. 6.—The Conference of the International Law Association at 
Amsterdam passed a resolution stating that: “‘(z) Through general 
on-observance Article 16 of the League Covenant appears to be at the 
present time inoperative. (2) The rights and duties of a neutral cannot 
how be defined without consideration of the Pact of Paris. (3) Neutrality 
till exists between non-members of the League and between members and 
on-members. (4) According to the practice of nations, neutrality is 


got abrogated even as between members of the League.” 
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Palestine 


Sept. 6.—Over 20 people were killed in engagements between troopg... 


and Arab gangs and in outrages committed by terrorists. At Tiberia 
an Arab killed a Jewish shopkeeper and a customer, and two Jewis 
policemen were killed at other places north of Jerusalem. 

Lydda post-office was burned, and a railway bridge damaged 
Jaffa Police Station was raided, and some rifles stolen. 

Sept. 7.—A military lorry was blown up near Nakura, killing threg 
British soldiers and fatalling wounding an officer. 

The Jaffa Municipal Offices were raided and {41 stolen. At 
Beitdajan an Arab supernumerary constable was killed. 

Enab police post, on the Jaffa-Jerusalem road, was attacked by 
large band of Arabs, who had barricaded the road to prevent the arriva 
of assistance. They were beaten off without any casualties among the 
police. 

All the telegraph lines from Jerusalem were cut. 

At Telaviv fires occurred, and on the line from Lydda to Haifa ; 
mine injured three British soldiers. 

Sept. 8.--The High Commissioner was authorized, by an amendmen; 
of the Palestine Emergency Regulations, to take possession of an) 
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property or land for purposes of defence and the suppression of rebelliong§. 


rioting, etc. ; also to demolish any buildings for such purposes. 

Twenty-five Arabs were arrested at Haifa during a drive against 
suspects. 

Sept. 9.—Three men were shot dead while trying to escape through 
a military cordon round Lejjun village. Further attacks were made 
on the Jerusalem-Lydda railway line, and traffic was suspended. 

Sept. 10.—Serious fighting occurred at Jaffa between troops and 
Arabs who fired from houses. Six Jewish policemen were killed wher 
they were attacked in the Gaza sub-district while escorting a labow 


party. 


City, and the police were compelled to fire. 

Sept. 11.—Attacks on the police. at Safed resulted in a Jewisi 
constable being seriously wounded. An armed band held up the Jafia 
Customs House and stole £400. 

A bomb was thrown into the yard of the house of the new Arab 
Mayor of Jerusalem, but did no damage. 

Sept. 12.—Depredations by Arab bands in the Gaza area continued, 
and a post-office was set on fire, and a Customs House raided. Telegrap! 
employees and a tax-collector were robbed. 


Rioting broke out in Jerusalem during shop searches in the Ok'ff 


ess thai 
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Sept. 13.—A band which ambushed a military convoy was engaged 


by troops between Jerusalem and Hebron and 12 of them killed. An 
omnibus was sniped near Roshpina and a Jewish lawyer killed. : 
goods train between Haifa and Lydda was derailed and the driver killed 

Bethlehem was twice raided by a large Arab band, who set fire to the 
public buildings. (The police had recently been disarmed under the 
regulations passed as a result of the surrender of their arms by many 
Arab constables.) The Government offices at Beersheba were als0 
raided and {170 stolen. 


Sept. 14.—An Arab bus was blown up near Safed and 10 people 
killed. A well-known Jewish resident of Jerusalem was killed at Ramleh,& 


and 4 other deaths were reported from acts of terrorism. 
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Sept. 15.—Post Office services at Ramallah and Bethlehem were 
yspended. Three more deaths were reported from attacks by terrorists 
bt Jerusalem, Nazareth, and Jaffa. 

‘It was learnt that two British cavalry regiments from England and 

battalions of infantry from India would shortly arrive in the 
rountry. 

It was learnt that the Government had decided to replace Arabs 
vith Jewish supernumeraries in vital spots, and that over 600 Jews 
had been recruited during the week, making the total strength of that 
force and of special constables 7,800. 

Sept. 16.—Troops and aircraft engaged a band of 4/500 rebels in 
1c foothills east of Jaffa and inflicted some 150 casualties. Among the 
killed was a well-known rebel leader. 

An Arab constable was shot dead at Haifa, and a villager was mur- 
fered near Ramallah. Potash lorries coming from the Dead Sea were 
ttacked near Jericho, and a Post Office truck was held up and burned 
tween Jerusalem and Nablus. 

A number of Arab kidnappers were caught at Haifa by British 
arines. 

Sept. 17.—Land mines did damage on several roads, and in one 
ase, north of Telaviv, 3 Jewish supernumerary policemen were killed. 
Four Arab policemen were shot at Jerusalem and Jaffa, and 3 Jews were 
njured and an Arab killed during attacks on Jews. Several bandit 
asualties were reported in military actions by British troops. 

Sept. 18.—The casualties for the week-end totalled 26. Two British 
oldiers were wounded by a land mine near Tulkarm. 


oland 


Sept. 6.—The Gazeta Polska stated that Czechoslovakia was to 
iave been a Republic modelled on Swiss lines, but it had developed 
into a typical police State, specializing in denationalization. 

In any settlement of the minority problem Poland must not receive 
.@ess than the other minorities there, and at the same time they must 
fe accorded the same rights as the Czechs themselves—i.e., they must 
be free from all discrimination. 

The paper reported that a meeting of the Union of Poles in Czecho- 
lovakia the previous day had decided to take all the necessary steps 
io ensure that during the negotiations in progress the Polish problem 
hould not be neglected. 

Further anti-German demonstrations occurred in Upper Silesia. 

Sept. 7—In an article on the “ disloyal activities of the German 
ninority ” the Ilvstrowany Kurjer Codzienny published the details of 
he resolutions passed at Bielsko, and concluded with the statement that 
.jq_ lhe loyal German minority can always count on a full and free develop- 

ment in Poland, but Polish opinion will not tolerate any activities inspired 
By foreign agencies against our country.” 

Sept. 8.—Much satisfaction was expressed by the press at the 
eference, in The Times leading article, to the question of “‘ the secession 
bt that fringe of alien populations’ from Czechoslovak territory, and 
ettention was drawn to the use of the plural in that phrase. 

__ Sept. 9.—The Government instructed the Commissioner-General 
n Danzig to protest against the arrest of the editor of the Danzig Gazette. 
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Refusal to accept protest by Danzig Senate. (See Danzig.) 


The Kurjer Polski, referring to German support of the SudeteMl 


German demands, said that “‘ even the most fanatical circles in German 
could not count on the possibility of victory in case of war.” In n 
branch of national life was she sufficiently prepared for war, and “ eve 

day it becomes clearer that this poor and so-called dynamic Germany j 
playing the game of blackmail and menace. It is in the interests o 


Europe that this game should be understood and exposed withouifl«j 


another moment’s delay.” 

Sept. 13.—The President signed a decree dissolving Parliament, an 
in a “ statement of causes” explained that very important changes ha: 
occurred since the last Election (in the autumn of 1935), understanding anj 
appreciation of a more active co-operation in the work of the State had 
grown among the mass of the people, and he consequently deemed it 
advisable to change the constituents of both Houses so that they woul 
be able to give a fuller reflection of the trends prevailing in the nation. 

Several papers, in their comments on Herr Hitler’s speech, remarke 
that it was the first time he had made a positive statement that he con- 
sidered Germany’s existing frontiers with Poland and France as “ invio! 
able and final.”’ 

In official circles it was observed that there was nothing in the speec 
that excluded the possibility of a peaceful solution of the Sudeten questio 
—provided there were fundamental internal changes in Czechoslovakia. 

Sept. 14.—The National Democratic Party of the Right held a meetin 
at which the leaders were reported to have decided not to participate 
in the elections. 

Sept. 16.—The Kurjer Poranny published a “ clear and unequivoca 
statement ’’ that there must be “ no sort of discrimination in favour of 
the Sudeten Germans.”” The same principle as might be applied for 
them must also operate for “‘ the Poles beyond the Olsa.’”’ The pape 
referred to the Poles as numbering 200,000. (Not long previously the 
had been estimated at 120,000, and the Czech figure was 80,000.) 

Sept. 17.—The Gazeta Polska published an official statement from th 
Polish Telegraph Agency at Teschen stating that in view of the situatio 
now prevailing in the Republic, the negotiating committee of Polish partie 
there declared that the Polish population in Silesia demanded the 
extension to it of all rights, privileges, and liberty which any othe 
group might obtain. 

Sept. 18.—It was announced in Warsaw that the Prague Government 
had closed the Polish frontier to Czechoslovak citizens unless they had 
passports permitting them to leave. 

It was officially announced that the Government had decided not 
to seek re-election to the Council of the League. 


Sept. 12.—Meeting of the Foreign Minister with M. Litvinoff at 
Geneva, and agreement re the Czechoslovak crisis. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Sept. 14.—The Cabinet decided to place under military control all 
industries connected with national defence. 

Sept. 17.—The King signed a decree for the compulsory mobilization 
of women in time of war. 
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Sept. 18.—It was learnt in Bucarest that the labour force working 
on the railway to connect the Czechoslovak system with the U.S.S.R. 
over an almost direct line had been much augmented recently. 


South Africa 


Sept. 6.—The Prime Minister, replying to a question in Parliament, 
{said the Government had not consulted or negotiated with the British 
Government to determine what policy Great Britain should pursue over 
the Czechoslovak dispute, and had not in consequence of such negotiation 
become obliged to support Britain if she became involved in war as the 
result of her policy. 

He refused to make a declaration of his policy in the event of war 
over the Czechoslovak problem. Such a declaration, he said, ‘‘ would 
at this moment be not only premature but also undesirable, inasmuch 
as the repercussions of any declaration, no matter what its nature, are 
beyond calculation in the delicate position in which we find ourselves...” 


Sept. 7—The Minister for Defence announced in the House of 
Assembly that the Government intended to spend £6 million on defence 
quipment by 1941, and that the coast defences were being strengthened. 
he coastal defence plan was based on the view that a big attack from the 
sea could only come after long warning, say 6 months, at least, owing to 
their distance from possible aggressors. They were now going further 
han the 1928 report of the Committee of Imperial Defence, and Port 
‘lizabeth and East London would be included in defence works. At 
ape Town 9-2 in. guns would be replaced by guns of 15 in., and similar 


lispositions taken at Durban. The extra cost on coast defence would be 
{1 million. 

The land forces numbered 137,000 in all, the maximum available 
or normal defence, as non-Europeans and natives would not be recruited ; 
ut in time of .war conscription might produce a further 150,000. 


Sept. 9.—Following a Cabinet dispute Mr. Hofmeyr, the Minister of 
lines and Education, and Mr. Sturrock, Minister without portfolio, 
esigned. The Prime Minister wished to get Mr. Fourie back into the 
abinet (he had been defeated in the General Election), and appointed 
um to the Senate, in order to make this possible, to represent the non- 
‘uropean community. 

Sept. 10.—Mr. Fourie was appointed Minister of Commerce and 
ndustries. 
rot Sept. 13.—The Cape Times, referring to Herr Hitler’s speech, asked, 

How long can the world tolerate a state of things in which it is projected 
tom one crisis to another?’’ Some great effort must be made to face 
hat position. 

Throughout it the Fiihrer had sounded no note of friendliness or of 
ny desire to co-operate in the re-establishment of tolerable world 
onditions. 


Sept. 19.—A new barter agreement with Germany was signed in 
ape Town, by which Germany undertook to import from South Africa 
toducts valued at {6,355,000 by August, 19309. 
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Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Sept. 6.—The insurgents, 
salient, occupied the whole of the Sierra de Caballo, overlooking the 
Ebro. 

Sept. 9.—Valencia was raided for the second time during the week. 
The attack was confined to the harbour, and little damage done, 

The Republicans admitted withdrawal from some points on the 
Ebro front, but claimed to have inflicted very heavy losses on the enemy, 

Sept. 11.—Severe fighting continued, and some of the strategi 
heights in the Corbera sector changed hands several times. 

Sept. 16.—Further attempts by General Franco’s forces to reduc 
the Gandesa salient were unsuccessful, in spite of very heavy attacks. 

Valencia was raided, and in Barcelona port some ships were bombed, 
including 6 British steamers, which were slightly damaged. Some 3: 
people were killed in the suburbs by an attack made by 15 ’planes. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Sept. 6.—The British steamer Marvia was hit by a bomb at Alicante 
and an Arab fireman was killed. 

Sept. 10.—The British Consular authorities in Madrid urged all 
British nationals to leave before the winter, owing to the probab 


shortage of food. 
Sept. 12.—Sir Philip Chetwode arrived in Burgos. 


Sweden 

Sept. 8.—The Foreign Minister, speaking on the question of fortifyin 
the Aland Islands, said the Finnish Government had recently pointe 
out to Sweden the great need for further consideration of the questior 
of the Islands, and the two Governments had then agreed to make 
joint investigation of the means by which their safety might be increased 
(By the Convention of 1921 the Islands were to remain neutral an 
demilitarized, under the sovereignty of Finland.) 


Aland should under no conditions find herself in the hands of a great 
Power in the event of war in the Baltic. He concluded : 

“The strongest words may be used to condemn the spirit of a! 
age which has weakened the value of conventions and internation: 
guarantees. But the world as it is to-day must be faced, and I am 
convinced that it is better to mount a gun on the foundations of justic4 
and right than to allow forces of violence to proceed unopposed.” 

Sept. 13.—The Svenska Dagbladet, commenting on Herr Hitler 
speech, said his violent attacks on Czechoslovakia were without precedent 
in the case of two States at peace. ‘‘ The general impression,” it con 
cluded, “‘ is one of total eclipse in European politics as the crisis steadil 
approaches a climax.” 


Switzerland 
Sept. 12.—The Military Department ordered all the mines provid 
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unisia 
Sept. 14.—The Resident-General received from the Bey a statement 
xpressing loyalty to France, and willingness to fight * “should France, 
spite of herself, become embroiled in a conflict.” 


urkey 
Sept. 15.—The press expressed admiration for Mr. Chamberlain 
his decision to visit Herr Hitler, and the Ulus said that this supreme 
fort for peace was “‘ the most noble act of any statesman in history. 
The whole world should be grateful to the Prime Minister and to 
reat Britain.” 


S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Sept. 16.—Mr. Roosevelt returned to Washington and discussed the 
furopean situation with Mr. Hull and Mr. Morgenthau. Mr. Hull told 
he press that the President was conferring only with him and the Secre- 
ary of the Treasury, and not with Army or Navy chiefs. The discussions 
yould relate to matters such as trade, finance, and neutrality, and not to 

Muilitary alliances. 

Sept. 17.—Mr. Roosevelt broadcast an address on the 150th anniver- 
ary of the ratification of the Constitution by New York State, in which 
ie confined himself to references to domestic matters. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Sept. 6.—Supreme Court’s ruling against appeal of the oil companies 
n Mexico. (See Mexico.) 

It was learnt that U.S. Consuls in Mexico would not in future 
ertify shipments of oil except those destined for the U.S.A. 

Sept. 10. —Mr. Hull’s letter of Sept. 2 accepting the Peru Govern- 
ient’s invitation to the 8th Pan- American Conference at Lima was 
eleased for publication. In it he said: ‘“ Events in other parts of 
he world have emphasized recently the extent to which some nations 
lave wavered from the orderly and friendly relations which should 
revail between neighbours.” 

He went on to declare that all nations were faced “ with the issue 

‘ona! determining whether relations shall be characterized by international 
agenarchy and lawlessness, or by principles of fair play, justice, and order 
inder law.”’ 

No nation and no Government could avoid the issue ; neither could 
ny nation avoid participation, willing or not, in the responsibility of 
etermining which course of action should prevail. The American 
epublics therefore had an opportunity of setting an example to the 
orld through the creation of new bonds of friendship. 

President Roosevelt, in a statement ve press reports suggesting 
lat the U.S. had morally allied itself with France and Britain in a 
Stop Hitler’ bloc, said that the writers would discover that they had 
been 100 per cent. wrong in their deductions. Any impression that 
merican spokesmen had committed their country even to moral support 

ntiof a democratic front against Germany must be regarded as an erroneous 
literpretation by columnists and leader writers. 
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Sept. 13.—Mr. Hull told the press that the Government w cept in 
studying each phase of the European developments with deep anxietfechoslo 
Several papers interpreted Herr Hitler’s speech as a declaration that | Sept. 
aspirations, and, through him, those of Germany, must be accept@M;itish a! 
as the sole criterion of right ; and some of them asserted that the sofffoblem. 
of settlement which, by a thinly veiled ultimatum, was demanded w 
one which could not be exhausted by success in Czechoslovakia, } 
must continue to assert itself over an ever widening territorial fie 

The New York Times described Herr Hitler’s speech as “ ang 
and deliberately provocative,’ and the New York World Telegra 
declared that “‘ Hitler is merely using a delayed fuse, for throughout tj 
speech his utterances indicated a build up for early and drastic acti 
unless his demands are met.”’ 

Sept. 14.—The Czechoslovak Chargé d’Affaires called at the Sta 
Department to inform the Administration that the state of emergen 
declared by his Government was not a deprivation of civil rights, sing 
persons subject to trial appeared in civil Courts, in public, and with t} 
requirement of a unanimous verdict by a jury. P 

The Washington Post stated that “‘ Czechoslovakia is only the outp: 
in this struggle, of which the gigantic proportions are steadily becomiggl 
more clear.” Pah 

Sept. 15.—The press described Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Germaiflh, ooo,” 
as “‘a race against catastrophe,” and the New York Times said it had 
“epic quality of magnificent gamble for the highest stake in the work 
Either it was a supreme stroke of imaginative statesmanship or a spe 
tacular admission of desperation. lations 

Mr. Chamberlain was accusing Herr Hitler of the intention to staif}oth on 
hostilities without delay, and at the same time recognized him as arbiti 
or co-arbiter of Europe. If his mission should fail the immediate co 
sequences were unpredictable, but ‘‘ never will war-guilt have been mot 
firmly or dramatically fixed.” 

Mr. Hull was asked to comment on the visit and said to the pres 
“‘ The historic conference between the Prime Minister and the Chancell 
of Germany is naturally being observed with the greatest interest by « 
nations which are deeply concerned with the preservation of peace.’ 


U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 6.—The Moscow press repeated the assurances reported | 
have been given by M. Kalinin to a Czechoslovak delegation on May ! 
that the U.S.S.R. would fulfil its treaty obligations. 

Sept. 12.—It was learnt that M. Litvinoff, at Geneva, had discuss 
the situation with the Rumanian Foreign Minister, and it was reporté 
that agreement had been reached that in the event of an aggression again 
Czechoslovakia neither country would remain neutral. 

Sept. 13.—Note of protest from Japanese Government agail 
incident in Sakhalin. (See Japan.) 

Sept. 15.—The press expressed disapproval of Mr. Chamberiait 
visit to Germany, and one paper published a message ostensibly fro! 
London reading, ‘‘ Chamberlain is staking his political name on makil 
an agreement with the Fascists, and his action has aroused indignati 
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wept in reactionary circles, for it is Clear that he hopes to sacrifice 
yechoslovakia in order to make a bargain with Hitler.”’ 

Sept. 17.—Both the press and speakers were very critical of the 
itish and French efforts to find a peaceful settlement of the Czech 
blem. Pravda regarded Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Germany as a 
liberate betrayal of Czechoslovakia, and urged France to stand more 


plexibly. 


he Yemen 
Sept. 7.—It was announced that the dispute between the Imam 
nd the Aden Protectorate had been settled, and that all traffic had been 


opened ; 


jugoslavia 

Sept. 13.—The Minister of the Interior, speaking in Slovenia, said 
e 160,000 Yugoslavs living in Hungary all desired the same things 
sthe Hungarians in Yugoslavia. A respect for their desire by Hungary 
ould confirm and strengthen the recently concluded friendship between 
e two countries, and bring Hungary closer to the peace-making 
ganization of the Little Entente. 

A Jewish question did not exist in Yugoslavia—they only numbered 
,000—but the country did not want an increase in their numbers. 

Sept. 19.—Signor Mussolini crossed the frontier for a short time 
ast of Trieste, and was received by General Lukitch. In a short speech 
» a gathering of the Slovene frontier population he referred to the 
elations between the Italian and Yugoslav peoples, who were friends 
oth on land and sea and were going to remain friends. 
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